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LIFE  of  a  WOMAN  of  the  TOWN 
Continued, 

"HEN  I    left  JENNY  DOUGLAS-'S, 

I  fet  up  for  myfelf  in  a  fnug 
way.  I  hired  a  very  convenient  houfe  in 
the  City,  with  a  back  door  that  opened  * 
Vol.  II.  B  '  imm' 
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into  a  church-yard ;  and  there  I  receiv- 
ed company.,  ;but  extremely  private. 
Many  and  many  a  good  grave  cuftomcr 
have  I  had  ftep  in  after  he  has  been  at 
Evening-LeSure.  But  it  is  an  old  faying, 
that  if  you  can  but  once  make  the 
world  believe  you  are  good,  you  have 
no  occafion  to  be  fou  This  I  ufed  to 
fee  verified  by  my  cuftomers,  who  I 
took  care  fhould  be  very  refponfible 
people,  matters  of  great  fortune  .and 
large  families,  and  who,  both  at  the 
Court-end  of  the  Town  and  in  the  City, 
were  looked  upon  to  be  the  mo  ft  religi- 
ous and  moft  virtuous  men  in  it. 

As  to  their  Virtue,  if  the  meaning  of 
that  term  was  to  be  confined  to  chaftity, 
they  were  ftridtly  virtuous,  through  the 
impotency  of  age  or  bodily  infirmities, 
-but  as  libidinous  in  their  minds  as  drun- 
ken 
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ken  Satyrs.— Faugh!  I  can  hardly  for- 
bear  fpitting  at  their  memories,  when  I 
reflect  on  the  old  goatifh  dotards— their 
vanities — their  lulls— their  meannefs, 
and,  what  feems  a  paradox,  their  prodi- 
galities;  for  though  they  would  fpare 
no  expence  upon  the  woman  who  would 
gratify  them  in  their  loathfome  -defires, 
yet  would  they  be  pleafed  if  they  could 
pay  half-a-guinea  fhort  iii  the  reckon- 
ing. 

In  both  thefe  dcfpicable  taftes  did  I 
indulge  them.  I  fuffered  my  perfon  to 
be  at  their  fervice  now  and  then,  and 
would  often  caf!  up  a  reckoning  nine  or 
ten  fhillings  fhort :  at  this  they  would, 
chuckle;  and  I  have  feen  their  fpeftacles 
totter  upon  their  pinched-in  nofes,  as 
they  have  giggled  inwardly  at  my.  mi-. 
ftake,  #as  they  thought  it,  which  they 
B  ji  never 
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never  would  tell  me  x>f,  but  paid  the. 
bill  immediately. 

One  old  gallant  I  had,  who  was  looked 
upon  to  be  a  mod  covetous  wretch,  and 
was  fo  to  all  the  world  but  me.  He  was 
the  wor.ft  of  hufbands,  as  well  as  the 
s  worft  of  mailers ;  for  he  has  made  fe- 
deral of  his  manufacturers  make  away 
with  themfeves,  by  diftrefling  and  op- 
preffing  therm — His  way  was,  to  order 
a  quantity  of  goods,  and  when  the  poor 
people  had  nearly  finifhed  them,  pre- 
tend  his  orders  from  abroad  were  coun- 
termanded ;  that  he  did  not  want  them; 
and  if  they  would  not  take  half  price 
for  them,  they  might  lay  upon  their 
hands.  By  thefe  means  he  had  acquired  a 
xninifterial  fortune,  while  his  manufac- 
turers perifhed,  who  could  not  fue  him 
for  not  paying  them,  as  he  fet  them  at 

work. 
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work. — For  this  I  know,  frotri  my  own 
obfcrvation,  that  although  the"  Englifli 
laws  are  rrjott  excellent,  they  never  yet 
flickered  the  ihduftriods  poor  from 
purfe-proud  opprcfHon.- 

Yi-T  this  man  to  me  was  profufe.  Bat 
what  is  it  that  Vice  cannot  draw  money 
from  ?  I  was  looked  upon  to  frave 
a  very  handfome  leg  and  foot,  and  he 
would  make  me  (land  up'6p  the  iiairs 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  while  he 
flood  below  me,  looking  at  them.  How" 
did  I  ufe  to  curie  him  in  my  heart  for 
confining  me  fo  long  in  lb  mfipid  a  man- 
ner !  Then  he  wo  aid  undrels  my  feet 
and  legs,  and  kifs  my  foot/zes,  as  he-ufed 
to  call  them  :  and  this  was  all  the  fami- 
liarity he  ever  thought  proper  to  make 
ufe  of  with  me.  But  I  was  always 
obliged  to  fup  with  him,  and  then  he 
B  3  made 
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made  me  feed  him5  as  if  he  was  a  baby* 
He  however  paid  very  dear  for  the  ifa-. 
tigue  he  gave  me.  I ■■abhorred  him,  but  he 
was  rich  ;    and  I,  like  a  true  Proftitute, 

confldered  money  as  the  firft. principle 

of  all  things. 
p 

I  had  another  gallant whawas  in  the- 
Commiffion  of  the  Peace,,  and  a  very  fe-  . 
vere  man  againit  {trumpets  and  ftreet-~ 
walkers.  When  he  v.iftted  me  (which; was, 
generally  upon  a  Sunday  evening,  at  his 
return  from  the  Evening  Lecture,  which 
he  ufed  to, go  to  at  the  church  clofe  to 
which  tny  houfe  flood >..  for  the  conve- 
iiiency  of  ftpafipg.in  at  my  back  door™ 
to  lb  good  a  purpofe  did  he  dedicate  his 
religion)— he  would  repeat  the  ipeeches, 
that  hehad  made  at  SeGions,  orVeftry,  or 
Hail ;  andl  was  obliged  tobear  all  his  h£» 

rarigues. 
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ranp-ues  arjaitnil  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
age,  and  the  debaucheries,  the  vices, 
and  rebellious  principles  of  the  nation;  — 
that  it  was  a  fliame  the  Englifh  fhould 
have  any  liberty,  fince  they  only  m,ide 
ufe  of  it  to  fly  in  their  fuperiors  faces  % 
that  ho  people  but  rich  folks  could  be 
great. folks ;  and  no  body  but  fuch  great 
folks  could  be  judges  of  any  rhino-. 
Then  he  talked  to  me  about  economy, 
and  how  proper  it  was  at  this  juncture 
to  fet  about  a  reformation  of  manners; 
and  that  paffive  obedience  was  what 
ought  to  be  inculcated  among  all.  ranks- 
of  people. 

God  help  me!    I  was  indeed  forced 

with   him   to    fhew   paffive    obedience, 

which    I   detefted ;    but   he   made  me 

liberal   prefents,  and  therefore   it   was 

B  4  worth 
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worth  my  while  once  a  week,  I  thoughty 
to  endure  him  for  an-,  hour. 


I  had  a  third  gallant  who  gave  me 
five  guineas,,  befides  bringing  me  fome 
pretty  prefents  at  every  turn,  who  ufed 
to  villi  me  twfcfc  a-week,  only  to  comb 
out  my  head  of  hair.  It  was  very  long, 
and  of  a  verv  fine  bright  auburn  co-- 
lour;  and  thus  would  he  fit  employing 
himfelf  for  an  hour,  and  then  take  his 
leave.  This  man  was  one  of  the  rickefb 
men  in  'Change  alley,  and  of  fo  ut> 
feeling  a  temper,  "i-hat  be  fuffered  his 
only  ion  to  perilh  in  the  Manlialfea  pri- 
fon3  becaufe  the  voung  man  had  mar- 
ried  an  iinpoi  ly  of  ex- 

fraojdinary   tx>erit  without  the  old  fel~ 
low3::  confeut.. 

I  DARE . 
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I  dare  not  ftain  my  paper  with  thofe 
enormous  fcenes  of  fuperannuated  de- 
bauchery which  I  have  been,  much 
againfl  my  will,  an  eye-witnefs  to.  I 
v/as  a  Proftitute,  an  avaritious  Proftitute, 
and  for  money  fuffered  men  to  poflefs 
my  perfon — though  I  defpifed  them ; 
yet  hypocrify  taught  me  to  be  fubmiffive 
to  my  patrons — to  thofe  who  were  fo 
lavifti  of  their  prefents  to  me. 

Yet  in  this  was  I  worfe  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  world  ?  I  am  fure,  if  we 
look  among  the  majority  of  mankind, 
and  examine  into  the  origin  of  many 
equipages,  many  eftates,  and  many  pre- 
miums and  preferments,  fhall  we  hot 
find  that  federal  of  the  poffeflbrs  ob- 
tained thofe  luxuries  by  Proftitution  ?-— 
I  could,  if  I  dared,  mention  fome  names, 
who  now  hold  their  head/- very  high,.. 
B  5  and 
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and  are  greatly  flared  at,,  who  owe  all 
their-  advancement  to  their  meannefs ; ; 
and  if  they  had  not  been  the  mod  vile, 
would  never  have  been  ^fWflH>«£ 

Business  began  to  e&ereafe  fo  faft,thac 
I  was  obliged  to  look  out  for  a  lady  to 
affift-me.  I  vifited  a  particular  and  a 
tried  friend,  and  told  her  my  fcheme 
of  bringing  her  in  to  be  partner  with 
me :  fhe  was  overjoyecl  at  the  propofal, 
and  next  day  came  to  live  with  me. 

During  my  residence  in  this  houfe, 1- 
admitrtd.no  young  fellows  to  vifit  me;, 
no  man  under  forty  ftepped  over  my 
thefhold,  as  a  gueft.  I  knew  the  dan- 
ger of  fuffering  youth  to  indulge  them- 
felves  in  any  licentioufnefs :  they  were 
proud  of  making  it  a  parade  *y  while, 
oa  the  contrary,  I  had  a  ftaid  demure 

fet 
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fet  of  old  impotent  gallants,  who,  al- 
tho'  they  were  as  wicked  as  it  was  pof- 
fible  for  vice  to  contrive,  yet  wore  fuch 
a  ceremonious  fan£tity,  were  reputed 
fuch  good,  pious  and  chaite  men,  that 
they  were  as  much  afraid  of  being  dif- 
covered  as  I  could  be. 

But  what  aftonifhed  me  moll  was,  that 
thefe  old  fellows  (who  were  looked  upon 
as  wife  men  among  one  another,  and 
whofe  names  I  fometimes  read  in  the 
News-papers  as  being  concerned  in 
works  of  confequence,  or  as  being  elec- 
ted to  confider  about  affairs  of  impor- 
tance) I  ever  found  to  be  men  of  weak 
intellects,  perfons  of  uneven,  very  un- 
even minds,  and  that  the  fenfe  which 
they  had  was  greatly  overbalanced  by 
folly  and  impotent  pailions. 

B    6  I  COULD 
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I  could  not  reconcile  to  myfelf,  how 
men  fliould  appear  in  public  to  poffcfs 
eonfequence  in  their  underftandings,  and 
yet  in  private  be  mere  drivellers. — I 
knew  they  were  not  wife  men;  and  I 
could  not  guefs  by  what  legerdemain 
and  finefle  they  could  palm  themfelves 
as  fages  upon  the  reft  of  the  world. 

Wrinkled,  chop-fallen,  blear-eyed, 
and  broken-winded,  with  ham-trem- 
bling gait  and  gouty  legs,  they  would 
fuffer  me  to  praife  them,  and  be- 
lieve me  when  I  told  them,  that  they 
looked  comely  and  healthful  -9  that  they 
were  grown  young  again  ;  that  they  had 
fine  fpirits,  and  ftrong  conftitutions; 
nay,  I  have  perfuaded  men  of  fixty  to 
drefs  like  boys  of  fixteen,  and  have  their 
full-bjuckled  bobs  new-made  with  bag- 
wig  fronts  to  them, 

Che- 
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Certainly,  thought  I  to  myfelf,  this 
/phrafe  of  being  a  man  offenfeis  a  cant  term,, 
and  not  a  title  which  people  deferve  to 
whom  it  is  generally  given  ;  or  there  is 
certainly  a  great  deal  of  common-place 
or  mechanical  method  in  what  is  called 
wifdom.  I  wranted  to  be  fatisfied.  I 
had  often  drefled  myfelf  in  mens' 
cloaths,  and  was  eafy  in  them.  Pro- 
curing myfelf  therefore  a  fuit  with  a 
furtout  and  boots,  and  drefled  like  a 
countryman,  I  called  upon  a  gentleman, 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  told  him 
what  I  wanted  to  be  fatisfied  about,  and 
requefted  him  to  introduce  me  to  fome 
of  the  Clubs  which  he  frequented  at 
Taverns. 

He  very  readily  agreed  to  pilot  me 
among  them,  but  laughed  at  my 
fcheme,  and  told  me,  that  the  more  I 

con- 
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converfed  with  men,  the  lefs  I  fhould 
admire  their  underftandings;  and  that 
if  I  expected  to  meet  with  men  even  of 
common  fenfe  among  thefe  evening 
parties,  I  fhould  be  terribly  difappoint- 
ed  ;  for  intfereft,  vanity,  or  intempe- 
rance, had  totally  fubverted  a  regular 
way  of  thinking  and  ajufl  way  of  act- 
ing among  mankind. 

I  next  told  my  elderly  vifitors,  that 
I  was  going  out  of  town  for  a  week; 
and  then  leaving  my  houfe  to  the  care 
of  the  lady  who  lived  with  me,  began 
my  travels  with  the  guide  I  had  pitch- 
ed upon. 

We  went  the  firft  evening  to  a  very 
noted  tavern  in  the  City,  and  where  I 
law  one  or  two  faces  that  were  now  and 
.then  vifitors  tome.— Before  fupper  was 

ferved 
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ferved  in,  there  was  nothing  faid  which 
I 'thought  worth  attending  %@i  One  told 
us  about  a  hurt  he  had  got  in  his  ancle ; 
another  how  far  his  horfe  trotted  with 
him  ;  and  a  third  gave  us  a  le&ure  on 
the  national  debt :  all  were  talkers,  few 
hearers.  After  the  cloth  was  taken 
away,  two  or  three  toafts  were  drank,, 
which  I  wonder  men  are  not  afhamed 
to  propofe  among  one  another.  How 
can  they  keep  each  other  in  counte- 
nance! And  yet  what  is  fo  common, 
and  at  the  fame  time  what  is  fo  vulgar! 

I  soon  grew  tick-  of  this  fet,  who 
while  they  continued  fober  were  dull, 
and  as  they  grew  drunk  were  mad. 

The  next  evening  I  was  introduced 
among  a  fet  of  geniufles,  Jolly  Dogs,  and 
dumn'dHigh  Fellows  >  as  they  called  them- 

felves ; 
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feves ;  but  thefe  Jolly  Dogs  I  found 
to  be  the  faddeji  dogs  I  ever  before  con- 
verfed  with. 

We  went  toCoMus's  Court,  as  they 
called it,  one  Jack  Speed's,  White- 
Horfe,  Fetter-lane,  where  thefe  very  high 
liumourifts  were  to  affemble  that  even- 
ing. When  we  had  taken  our  feats,  and 
I  had  once  or  twice  looked  round  the 
room,  and  examined  the  many  perfons 
who  were  placed  on  each  fide  of  two 
long  tables,  I  could  not  obferve  that 
their  eyes  difcovcred  the  leaft  fymp- 
toms  of  jollity  :  on  the  contrary,  their 
faces  were  mere  blanks,  and  they  feem- 
ed  molt  earneftly  looking  , about  as  if 
they  wanted  fomething  they  could  not 
defcribe,  like  Curiofity  indiftrefs ;  and 
appeared  more  like  mourners  at  Mirth's 

funeral, 
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funeral,  than. companions  fit  for  fun  and 

merriment,. 

I  told  this  to  my  conductor,  who 
whifpered  to-  me  to  have  a  little 
patience  -7  that  the  Stars]  did  not  ap* 
pear  foon  that  night,  but  that  I  fhould 
fee  them  lhinej  or  at  kaft  twinkle,  by, 
and  by  ;  that  the  company  I  now  faw 
cidnot  meet  to  make  one  another  mer- 
ry, but  to  be  made  merry  by  others  i 
that  thefe  Comus'  Court  meetings  were 
on  the  lame  plan  as  Sadler's  Wills,. 
where  people  might  fit  and  fmcke,  and 
drink  and  hear  fihging,  and  lee  all  the 
pofture-mafters  and  tumblers,  yet  only 
pay  fo  much  for  liquor*  and  have  all. 
thefe  comical  fancies  into,  the  bargain, 

On  enquiring  who  thofe  Stars  were 
that  we  fhould  fee  by  and  by,  he  gave 
me  their  hiftory,.  as  follows  : 

si  There 
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'  "  There  are  a  fet  of  people  about 
*$  this  Town,,  who,  from  attending  to 
iC  every  thing  but  what  they  fhoulddo,. 
*  have  made  themfelves  mailers-  of 
**  fome  particular,  tones,  or  odaitics 
**  which  are  By  thofe  who  know  no 
**  better,  adniiredas  fupernatural  qua- 
**  lifications* 

"  These  people  are  invited  'from 
S4  Club  to  Club  by  the  landlords'  of 
•*  public-houfes,  to  play  off  their  fools 
**  tricks  to  all  the  guefts  the  publican 
Ci  can  jumble  together.  One  plays- 
"  with  a  rolling-pin  upon  a  falt-box  ; 
**  another  grunts  like..- a  hog  ;  a  third 
**  makes  his  teeth  chatter  like  a  mon- 
"  key  ;  and  thus  they  each  have  fome- 
"  thing  to  make  the  Million  laugh, 
"  and  put  common  fenfe  out  of  coun- 
**  tenance, 

"  But 
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f*  But  here,  here,  they  come  ! — - 
sc  Take  notice  of  their  figures  as  they 
"  come  in. 

li  That  fellow  f   was  originally   a< 
H  journeyman-ihoemaker,  and  had  the 

ci  name  of  the  Singing  Cooler.;  then  he- 
**  turned  {trolling- player,  next  publi- 
"  can,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  a  publican- 
**  again.  He  lately  published  a  volume. 
**:  of  fongs,..  fevered  very  obfeene  ones,, 
**■  and  at  the  top  had  the  effrontery  to  ■ 
"  put  his  name,  as  if  they  were  his. 
fi*  fangs.. 

O  i 

"  The  next  is  the  Grunting  Genius  f9. 

M  and    Broomftick-Fiddler.     When     he 

€i-  fmg%  I  beg,. -as  you  can  write  fhort- 

""  hand,  you  will  write   down  in  your 

u  pocket-book,.,  with  your  pencil,  the 

*  B.qb. Summers.       f   Matt   Skeggs,  . 

u  words 
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"  words  of  each  verfe  as  he  pronounces 
u  them,. 

<*  The  next  is  a  very    fine  German- - 
ci  flute   player*,,  a   good    honefc    fc!~ 
"  low,.,  who    means    no    harm,  and    is; 
.«  friendly  as  far  as  he  can  be  fo,  but  has 
44  an  odd  whim  :  he  fancies  himfelf  to- 
"have    been   a    great   traveller,    and 
"-  imagines  Madame-  Pompadour    and 
**  he    have   been   tete-a-tele   together, 
"  and  that  the  Grand  Monarch  took  a 
"■  great  liking  to  him,,  and  made  him" 
**  great  offers,  provided  he  would  em-- 
K"  brace,  the  Catholic  religion. 

cc  That   freili-coloured  fellow  who ^ 
**  follows  him  is  an  unaccountable  be- 
u  ing  -f?..     He  has  wrote  fome  tolerably 

*  Dick  Bowyer — we  believe  now  living.    E. 
f  Mr.  Stevens  has  here  delineated  his  own 
charafter,       Edit. 

"  droll 
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di  droll  fongs,  but  fpoils  them  by  his  at- 

6  tempting  to  fing  them.     He  has  be- 

c  ionged  to  both  Theatres,  and  never 

6  could  make  himfelf  of  any   confe- 

c  quence   in  either  :  he  has  too  much 

c  fenfe  for  a  -fool,  and  too  little  to   be 

f  prudent.     He  might  be  either  better 

c  or  worfe  than  he  is,  if  he  would  take 

i  any  pains  to  bring  it  about.  George, 

1  however,  is  either  unable  or  tmwill- 

6  ing  to  think  as  he  fliould  do,  but  lets 

*  things   come  or  go,  juft  as  it  may 

'  happen ;  too  carelefs  to  confider  of 

c  any   moment   but   the  prefent,  and, 

c  grafshopper-like,  merry  one  half  the 

5  year,  the  other  half  miferable." 

Observing  to  my  companion,  that 
none  of  thefe  Stars  paid  as  they  came 
in*,  he  told  me  that  the  landlord  always 

iranked 
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franked  them  for  the  tricks  they  played 
to  divert  his  cuftotners. 

Now  "  Fil'ence  !  filence!"  was  Trawled 
out  by  almoft  every  perfon  in  the  room, 
and  every  body  flood  up  upon  the  Prefix 
dent's  rifing,  who  had  been  a  very  weal- 
thy trade'fman  formerly,  but  had  ruined 
'himfelf  by  attending  upon  fuch  meet- 
ings as  thefe,  merely  to  get  the  name  of 

a  CLEVER    F£L!,OW, 

After  mofi  deliberately  hitting 
three  flrokes  upon  the  table  with  his 
hammer,  he  began  with  telling  the 
company,  "  that  he  had  a  toaft  or 
4'  two  to  propofe,  after  which  Mr, 
"  Grunter  fhould  either  give  them 
"  the  organ,  the  broomftick,  a  French- 
'*'  horn  tune,  or  a  fong  firft;;  but  that 
€i  if  lie    might    take     the    liberty    of 

"  (peaking 
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xc  fpeaking  before  a  fet  of  fuch  gen- 

"  tlemen  of  merit  as  he  faw  there,   he 

"  prefumed,    that   if   Mr.    Grunter 

"  opened  with   a   long,    it  would    be 

"  moft  agreeable.5' 

This  fpeechifying  was  applauded 
moft  vehemently,  and  "  A  fong,  a 
"  fong,  a  fong,  from  My  Lord !  a  fong 
■*'  from  My  Lord 7"  called  out  for. 

The  Prefident  once  more  took  upon 
upon  him  to  inform  the  company,  that 
a  gentleman  near  him  had  requefted 
Mr.  Gr.unter  to  ling  a  fong  called, 

"  When  Phoebus   the  tops  of  the  hilly  does 
adorn. ,J 

This  notice  was  applauded,  and  fe- 
veral  repeated  burfts  of  "  Bravo! 
*'  bravo .!"  were   heard  from   different 

.parts 
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parts  of  the  roam,  one  after  the  other^ 
occafioning    irregular  explofions,    like 

the  Train-bands  firing. 


'&>• 


My  friend  wKifpered  me  to  get  my 
pencil  and  pocket-book  ready  for  My 
Lvrd's  fong,  who,  after  the  toaft  had 
been  drank,  began  and  went  through 
the  Song  as  follows,  verb  at  int. 

'WHEN  Phcebe  the  tops  of  the  hills  do  adorn, 
How  fvveet  is  the  found  of  the  echoing  morn ; 
When  the  mantling  flag  is  arous'd  by  our  found, 
Neglecting  his  ears  nimbly  fweeps  all  the  ground  ; 
And  thinks  he  has  left  us  behind  on  the  plain, 
But  Hill  we  purfue,  now  and  then  come  in  view 
Of  the  glorious  game. 

Oh!   fee  now  again,  how  his  ears  and  his  head, 
And  winged,   for  fear  he  is  troubled  with  fpeed. 
But  ah,   'tis  in  vain,  'tis  in  vain,  that  he  tries, 
'That  his  legs  lofe  the  huntfmen,  his  ears  lofe 
i&eir  eye  $3 
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For  now  his  flrength  fails  him,  he  heavily  .flies, 

And  he  pants, 
Till  with  well  center  hounds  furrounded  he  dies. 

The  rattling  of  glades,  the  knocking 
of  flicks,  the  thumpings  on  the  table, 
and  the  hideous  fcreams  of  "  Bravo  ! 
u  braviffimo !"  which  followed  the 
conclusion  of  this  elegant  and  fcientific 
Solo  by  Mr.  Grunter,  exceeded  eve- 
ry fpecies  of  riotous  noife  and  vulgar 
vociferation  I  had  ever  heard  of,  or 
been  prefent  at  before. 

As  foon  as  the  Song  of  the  "  Tops  of 
"  the  Hills"  was  over,  My  Lord,  who 
had  fungit,  defired  the  Prefident  would 
u  ax  the  Gemmun  who  fot  next  him 
"  to  fing." 

This  was  the  perfon  who  my  friend 

told  me  had  made  fome  droll  Songs, 

Vol.  II.  C  but 
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but  fpoiled  them  in  finging,  and  now  be- 
gan as  follows,  to  the  tune  of, 

*'  Once  I  was  great,  but  now  little  am  grown." 
I. 

I'LL  fing,  Sirs,  a  Song,  as  a  body  may  fay, 
But  what  fort  of  a  fubje£i  is  be  ft,   Sir  ? 
About  Politics,  Drinking,  Intriguing  and  Play, 

Or  making  Religion  a  jeft,   Sir, 
Thefe  themes  are  worn  threadbare,  they're  tedi- 
ous, they're  old, 
As  Songs  they've  been  fung,  and  as  Stories 
been  told  ; 
Then  we'll  droll  on   thofe  who  on  thofe    things 
have  droll'd, 
And  mimic  a  Choice  Spirits  meeting. 

IL 

Imprimis^ — but  hold,  ere  their  pi&ures  are  fhown, 
We'll  fuppofe  that  we  fee  them  afTembling  ; 
The  hammer  held  up,  and  filence  knock'd  down, 
At  the  door  flands  poor  Decency  trembling. 
In  the  room,  ancient  Uproar  enjoys — 

A  noise 
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A  noise  at  that  inflant  burfting  out 
from  one  corner  of  the  room,  inter- 
rupted the  finger.  All  the  company 
immediately  got  upon  the  benches  and 
tables,  when,  topfy-turvy,  down  tum- 
bled two  fellows  upon  the  floor,  where 
each  began  kicking  and  Scratching  one 
another.  They  were  foon  parted,  how- 
ever,  much  to  the  difappointment  of  the 
major  part  of  the  company. 

When  the  occafion  of  this  quarrel 
came  to  be  enquired  into,  it  was  found 
to  be  a  point  of  honour ;  for  Mr. 
Longstapf,  a  Nightman,  had  called 
one  of  the  finging  Geniufes,  and  a 
member  of  Comus's  Court,  a  ftinkino- 
fellow,  and  fwore  he  had  pick'd  his 
pocket  of  a  filk  handkerchief  as  he  fat 
next  to  him.  As  no  man  of  fpirit  could 
bear  this  without  vindicating  his  ho- 
nour, the  Poet  immediately  gave  the 
C  2  Nightman 
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Nightman  the  lie,  which  the  Night- 
man  as  quickly  returned  him  again  ; 
then  the  words  Rogue,  Thief,  and  other 
fuch  terms,  that  always  enter  in  courfe 
when  fuch  gentlemen  quarrel,  were 
made  ufe  of  until  the  battle  began,  as 
before  related*  At  laft,  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  friends,  and  their  own  fa- 
tigue, they  were  parted  •,  and  then,  like 
any  other  brace  of  belligerents,  they 
became  friends,  fhook  hands,  and  fat 
down  to  drink  together. 

Were  I  to  imitate  the  Modern  Life- 
writers,  I  lhould  here  infert  fome  very 
ferious  reflections  about  War  and  Peace, 
and  the  Balance  of  Power,  and  all  the 
reft  of  thofe  hacknied  common-place  to- 
pics j — but  women  are  not  expected  tobe 
politicians.  Lear  very  well  depictures 
the  prefent  race  of  Government-  meddlers 
when  he' fays,    "  Get  thee  glafs  eyes, 

"  and, 
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"  and,  like  a  feurvy  politician,  feem  to 
"  fee  the  things  you  do  not/' 

Men  are  too  apt  to  meddle  moft  with 
what  they  underftand  leaft.  Two  glar- 
ing inftances  of  conceit  I  muft  beg  leave 
to  mention, 

Omb  is  that  of  a  famous  Rhetorician, 
or  Elocution-mafter,  whofpoke  an  ora- 
tion before  the  famous  Hannibal, 

This  pedant  entertained  the  renowned 
warrior  with  a  lecture  upon  the  duties 
of  a  general,  and  how  to  draw  an  army 
up  in  a  field  of  battle.  After  it  was 
ended,  the  magiftrates,  who  had  in 
yitcd  the  Carthaginian  hero  to  hear 
this  botcher  of  fentences,  enquired 
of  Hannibal  how  he  liked  their  great 
preacher,  and  whether  he  was  not  a 
C  3  prodi- 
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prodigious  fcholar  ?— «  He  may  ]be 
"  what  you  call  a  fcholar,  (replied  the 
€c  chief)  but  1  am  fure  he  is  a  block-" 
*<  head ;  and  I  don't  know  of  which  to 
"  exprefs  my  contempt  moft,  the  folly 
•"  of  his  chufmg  fuch  a  fubjed:,  or 
a  the  abfurdity  with  which  he  fpoke 
"  upon  it." 

The  fecond  inftance  relates  to  the 
famous  Henry  the  I  Vth  of  France,  wha 
one,  day  having  had  a  manufcript  pre- 
ferred to  him  by  his  taylor,  (which  was 
an  Eflay  upon  a  Method  for  obtaining 
Univerfal  Monarchy,  and  written  by  the 
perfon  who  offered  it  to  his  Majefty) 
the  King,  as  foon  as  he  had  caft  his  eyes 
over  the  title-page,  turned  about  to  the 
famous  Harlay,  his  Firft  Prefident,  fay- 
ing, <;  Harlay,  you  lhall  make  my 
"  cloaths  for  the  future;  for  fee,  my 

"  taylor 
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"  taylor    has    turned    politician,    and 
c<  taken  your  trade  away." 

But  to  return  to  Jack  Speed's. 

As  foon  as  tranquility  bad  again 
taken  poflfeflion  of  the  room,  uprofe  the 
Prefident,  with  ail  that  importance, 
that  title-page  of  dignity,  fo  neceffary 
to  difplay  the  confequence  of  character  ; 
and  after  thrice  hitting  hard  his  ham- 
mer upon  the  table,  and  thrice  calling 
out  "  filencc  \"  with  as  much  folem- 
ntty  as  ever  gownfman  faid  "  No"  to 
a  Bifhoprick,  he  drank  aloud  a  particu- 
lar toaft,  for  which  he  was  very  loudly 
applauded. 

Prostitute  as  I  was,  I  blufhed  for 

him,  and  looked  with   aflonifhment  on 

the  company,  as  I  heard  them  echo  this 

C  4  obfcene 
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obfcene  monofyllable  to  each  other. 
I  wondered  what  fatisfa&ion  they  could 
find  in  the  utterance  :  they  all  feemed, 
by  their  conversation,  to  be  Herculean 
champions  in  its  caufe  : — but  what  Leo- 
nora fays  on  another  occafion,  I  could 
very  juftly  apply  to  them  on  this : 

"  Lion-talkers,  lamb-like  fighters." 

The  perfon  who  was  interrupted  in 
his  Song,  was  next  defired  to  do  the 
Puppet-Jhow ;  upon  which,  after  fome 
little  preparation  or  preface,  he  began 
thus  : 

CQ  The  firft  figure,  Gemmen  and  La- 
"  dies,  I  reprefent  you  with,  is  St. 
*•  George  and  the  Dragon  :  Obferve 
u  and  take  notice  of  the  richnefs  of  his 
"  drefs,  the  lance  in  his  hand,  the  roll- 
**  ing  of  the   Dragon's  eyes,  and  the 

"  fling 
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*c  fting  in  his  tail.  This  figure,  Gem- 
"  men,  is  the  wonder  of  the  world  :  it 
"  has  been  {hewn  before  the  Riol  Siety9 
<c  and  thofe  learned  fcholars  cou'd  not 
<c  tell  what  to  make  of  it ;  for  fome  faid 
"  it  was  a  fea-monfler,  and  fome  faid 
"  it  was  a  land-monfter,  and  fome  faid 
"  it  was  no  monfter,  only  a  monftrofity  ; 
iC  and  fome  faid  it  was  a  griffin,  and 
"  fome  faid  it  had  ne'er  a  fin  ;  and  fo, 
.  "  at  laft,  they  all  agreed,  that  it  was 
*€  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 

"  The  next  figure  I  fhall  fhew  ye, 
"  is  Adam  and  Eve  a  going  to  be 
<c  created.  —  Why  don't  you  bring 
"  them  out  ?" 

[Here  he  changed  his  tone  of  voice \  as 

if  anfwered  by  a  companion. 

u  They  aVt  ready  yet,  but    here's 

"  the  Two  Babes  of  the  Wcod  ;  ihew 

C  5  "  them  ; 
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"  them ;     any   thing   will   do   now-&- 
"  days." 

€C  The  next  figure  you  are  repre- 
"  fented  with,  Gemmeri  and  Ladies, 
ic  is  the  Deluge,  all  alive,  alive, 
'4C  as  narurally  as  ever  the  Deluge 
"  was  performed  and  reprefentified. — 
u  Why  don't  you  play  away  the 
".  Deluge  ? 

[  Changing  his  voice  again. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  play  away 
«  the  Deluge  ?" 

ft  Why,  you  muft  pifs  againft  the 
"  cafement,  and  imitate  a  fhower  of 
'**  rain,  you  dog — it  will  do,  mun. 

u  The   next  is  a   piece   of    Italian 
**  Clockwork,     reprefenting    all    the 

«  beads 
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"  beafls  of  the  field  going  into  Noah's 
"  Ark. — Bring  it  out. 

{Here  he  altered  his  voice  again. 

"  It  a'n't  here,  but  here's  a  profpec- 

"  tive  view  of  the  Manfio^-houfe,  upon 

"  my  Lord  Mayor's-day  ;  that  will  do 

u  as  well,  mun." 

"  Now  we  will  fhow  you,  Gemmen, 
"  the  Devil,  the  Pope,  and  the  Pre- 
"  tender.— Bring  them  out." 

[Changing  his  voice. 
"  The  devil  a  one  of  um  are  here, 
"  tho\  Didn't  you  drefs  up  the  Devil 
"  but  laft  night  for  a  Stockjobber  ? 
"  and  didn't  the  Woolcombers  get  the 
"  Pope  from  you  for  a  Biihop  Blaze  ? 
"  and  didn't  you  fell  the  Pretender  for 
"  the  fign  of  a -Highlander  to  a  Snuff- 
C  6  «  {hop 
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"  fliop  ? — So  fpeak  the  Epilogue,  and 
"  let's  make  an  end  of  it;* 

EPILOGUE. 

"  Now,  gentlefolks  and  neighbours,  great  and 

"  fmali, 
iC  I  hope  our  kind  performance  has  pleas'd  you> 

"  one  and  all ; 
•'  And  therefore^  iince  as  how  it  is  the  vogue, 
u  Somali  I  fpeak  by  way  of  Epilogue. 

u  As  the  fong  fays,  Blind  folks  can't  fee  a  By, 
"  As  Tower-dkch  in  fummer-time  is  dry  ; 
•*  But  when  as  how,  whereby  from  common  fe  wers* 
"  The  kennel-tide,  like  Tragic-aclor,  roars  ; 
"  All  forts  of  filth  into  the  Ditch  comes  tumbling, 
<*  So  all  forts  of  folks  into  our  houfe  come  rum- 

<*  bling; 
*'  Our  Playhoufe  then  is  fill'd  with  Gentlemen 
u  And  Ladies— prefently  we  (hall  begin  agen/r 

This 
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This  no  wit,  and  as  barren  of  hu- 
mour repetition,  was  applauded  mod 
vociferoufly,  as  well  as  bravoed  and  en- 
cored ;  which  made  me  reflect  on  the  de- 
pravity of  mankind's  tafte,  that  can  be 
pleafed  with  fuch  vulgar  abfurdities, 
and  delight  to  facrifice  fo  many  hours 
in  abufe  to  their  underjftandings. 

After  this  the  Prefident  with  equal 
gravity  and  complacency  addreffing  the 
facetious  Ned  Shuter,  requefted  him 
to  oblige  the  company  with  the  Epi- 
logue he  had  fpoken  a  few  nights  be- 
fore, at  Covent-garden,  for  Mr.  Ste- 
vens's benefit ;  a  requeft  which  boneft 
Ned  immediately  complied  with ;  and 
which  was  as  follows ; 


Comic 
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Comic  Paraphrase  upon  Shake-1 
speare's  Seven  Ages*;  fpoken  by 
Mr.  Shtjter  at  his  Benefit  in  Covent- 
garden,   March  21,   1763, 

Written  by  G.  A.  STEVEN  S. 

All  the  World's  a  Stage. 

THUS  Shakefpeare  has  faid,  and  what  more 

can  we  lay  I 
But  that  life  is  a  Droll,  'twixt  a  farce  and  a  play, 
VI'    ere  fome  live  extempore,  others  by  rule, 
Some  fly  ones   a£t   knaves  parts,  and  fome  play 

the  fool. — 
The  fool!  and  whit  then? — By*he  wife  'tis  confeft, 
TH  it  man  lives  thf  happiett,  who  plays  the  fool  bell. 
Folly  waits  on  our  wifties,  our  fenfes  ilie  charms 

From 

The 

*    Jaq.   All  the  world's  a  ftage, 
And  all  the  men  an^jl  women  merely  Players; 
They  have  their  Exiti  and  their  entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts  : 

His 
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The  infant  mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurfe's  arms* 

While  round  her  neck  the  tender  bantling  clings, 
She  dandles  the  baby,  and  baby-like  fmgs. 

[Holding  up  the  flap  of  his  coat,  he  Jung  to 
the  tune  of,  O  my  Kitre  i. 
"  Here  is  papa's  nown  features,  and  here  is  a 

<e  Jack  a-dandy, 
ce  Give  us  a  blow  to  beat  'urn*  and  who'll  have 

(S  fome  fug,  r  candy. 
"  He'll  be  a  man  'fore  his  mother,  and  moo  pig* 

**  fhoo,  fhoo,  ihoo, 
*'  Hot  diddle-dumpbns  hot,  and  cock- a-doo- 
dle-do,   &c.  &c." 
'Till  tir'd  (he  clafps  the  infant  to  her  breaft, 
Offers  the  nipple ;   and  the  child's  at  reft. 
Thus  women  and  men,  who  arechildren  grown  tall, 
When  baulk'd  of  their  wifhes,  will  fquabble  and 

fquall ; 
But  when  paffion's  indulg'd  in  its  favourite  diet, 
Juft  like  the  pleas'd  baby,  they  fleep  and  are  quiet. 

Then 

His  a<5!s  being  feven  ages.     At  firft  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  guking  in  the  nurfe's  arms : 

And 
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Then  comes  the  whining  SchooUhoy,  &c* 

Suppofe  me  a  fchool-boy,  with  lank  dangling  hair, 
My  fingers  froit-nipt,  and  my  face  full  of  fear. 
At  my  elbow  the  Ufher,  my  IefTon  I'm  conning, 
Andhorumand  harum  I'm  thro'  the  nofedroning. 
[Speaks  like  afchool-boy. 

Amo,  amas,  amavi) 

When  I  play'd  truant,   I  cry'd  Peccavi* 

Ye  mighty  men  of  claflic  lore, 
Who  ken  this  age,  and  that  before. 
Who  are  in  Latin  call'd  Docloribus, 
And  always  fpeak  Propria  qu<#  Marihus, 
And  write  'bout  Heathen  Mars  and  Venus, 
And  Homer,  Horace,  and  %ua  Genus, 
And  thunder  out  Tntdapameih aminos, 
Thofe  very  founds  to  me  were  ominous. 
So  I  left  them,  becaufe  I'd  not  be  like  the  lad, 
Who  muft  be  a  fcholar,  to  pleafe  Ma  or  Dad. 

When 

An<ithen,  the  whining  fchool-boy,  with  his  fatchel, 
And  fhining  morning  face,  creeping  like  (nail, 

Unwittingly 
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When  with  Latin  and  Greek  many  years  the  boy 'a 

mufed, 
He's  put  to  fome  calling,  where  neither  is  ufed« 

The  next  is  the  Lover  *  fighing  like  furnace  with  a 

woeful  ballad^  ig?t\ 
Very  woeful  indeed,  for  love'i  full  of  woe, 
And  fighs  are  the  fymphonies  Ah  I  Ah!   and 
Oh!  Oh! 
I  fhall  try  at  a  love-fong  myfelf  very  foon, 
If  you,  Mr.  Muficians,  will  keep  me  in  ton*, 

[To  the  Orchejira, 
Suppcfe  me  juftentcr'd,  my  low  bow  I've  made, 
And  I  ftrut  croft  theftage,  while  the  tweedle-dee'a 
play'd. 

Sings  to.  the  Tune  of  *  Jf  o'er  the  Cruel  Tyrm 
M  Love,  yc,"     Artaxerxes. 

"  Before  the  cruel  matter  kneels 

*e  The  boy,  his  fault  to  own  ; 
«*  And  begs  at  ev'ry  ftroke  he  feels, 

**  O  let  me,  let  me  down  I 

«  O  dear, 

Unwillingly  to  fchool.     And  then,  the  lover ; 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 

Made 
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"  O  dear  i  Ola!  lud  roars  the  lout, 

"   In  penance  as  he  fmarts : 
*'  Thus  Love  is   like  a  whipping-boat, 

(C  And  Cupid  £ogs  our  hearts." 


TL en  a  Soldier^  &c.  Sec. 

But  now  the  work  of  war  is  o'er, 
And  fanguin'd  Slaughter  thirds  no  moref. 
Our  Nation's  happy,   blefs'd,  and  quiet, 
Except  a  little  playhoufe  riot. 
For  oft  indeed  like  man  and  wife, 
Audience  and  a&ors  are  at  ilrife  j 
But  errors  own'd,  the  quarrel  ends, 
A  pardon's  afk'd,  and  all  are  friends. 
Now  fmiling  Peace,  in  unftain'd  robe, 
Her  olive  waves  around  the  globe. 
England's  fons,   who  bold  have  Hood 
Vidors  on  the  land  and  flood  ; 


Made  lo  his  miftrefs'  eye-brow.     Then,  a  foldicr  ; 
Full  of  ftrange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honour,  fudden  and  quick  in  quarrel  y 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 


No 


Even 
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No  more  through  lavage  climates  roam* 
But  bear  their  honour's  barveft-horne. 
Glory  from  his  triumphal  car, 
Unlades  the  trophies  of  the  war; 
Hangs  up  his  fhield,  and  (heaths  his  fword,, 
For  gown  and  flippers  gives  the  word  ; 
And  feated  in  his  elbow  chair, 
'    Laughs  at  each  tumult  here  or  there. 

Then  comes  the  Juftice,  tvitb  fair  round  hellj^  with 
good  capon  line c\  &c. 

Had  Shakefpeare  known  what  'twas  to  eat  in  ta(le5 

He  wou'd  have  furnifh'd  out  a  liner  feaft; 

Not  cramm'd  the  Jufcice  with  coarfe  barn-door 

food, 
But  lin'd  his  belly  with  hog  barbecu'd  ; 
Then  tofs'd  him  up  in  tafte  a  turtle  hafh, 
With  high-faue'd  calipee,  and  ftrong-fows'd  ca- 

lipafh  ; 

And 


Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then,  the  Juftice 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd, 


With 
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And  made  his  Worfhip  call  out  loud — "  Here, 

Sirrah, 
"  Hand  me  a  fpoonfnl  of  the  fpinal  marrow.-— 
"   A  tumbler  fill,  a  brufher  !  I  can  bear  it. 
"  Your  honour^  health,    my  Lord )«—  'til  neat 

"  good  claret  iM 
Stroking  his  belly  down  then  thus  decree  | 
€f  The  ealipam  is  fine,  and  fo's  the  calipee, 
' <  Come,  toother  plate,  I've  only  foul'd  a  couple, 
tf  Two  Dices  fave  me,  Sir,  of  that  pine-apple* 
14  Bat,  friend,  don't  take  the  haunch  off,  d'ye 

"  hear-a? 
9 *  Hob  nob,  Sir  ?  Done,    Two  bumpers  of  Ma- 

•«  deirat" 

Thus  would  he  introduce  him  on  the  ftage, 

Had  Shakefpeare  liv'd  in  this  tafte-eating  age. 

Sense  now  defcends  from  brain  to  belly, 
And  Reason's  ftew'd  down  to  a  jelly  ; 
Good- breeding  rather  over- done. 
Religion  raw  and  let  alone  ; 

J^DG- 

With  eyes  fevere,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

Full  of  wife  faws  and  modern  inftances, 

And 
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Judgment  is  feldom  done  enough* 
And  Learning  but  an  apple-puff. 

E'en  Wit  is  only  bottle  frnall, 

Which,  on  uncorking,  frothy  flies; 

But  Toon  its  acid  foirits  pall, 

It  finks,  grows  flat,  then  fours  and  dies. 


All  things  but  Tafte  mud  needs  be  flat ; 
And  as  to  Tafte,  why  pray  what's  that? 
We've  arti£s  of  each  kingdom's  growth, 
To  teach  us  Tafte  ;  but  faith  and  troth 
So  many  cooks  oft  fpoil  the  broth. 


i 


Again  the  Juftice  let  us  find 
u   With  belly  fair  by  capon  lin'd, 
4C   And  eyes  fevere:"  and  fo  faith  let  him  : 
'Tis  time  I  think  for  us  to  quit  him  : 
Leave  him  to  talk  of  writs  of  errors, 
Bails,  fines,  commitments  and  demurrers, 
Rapes,  riots,  conftables,  and  keepings, 
Fees,  warrants,  round -houfes  and  whippings, 

Con- 
Ancl  fo  he  plays  his  part.    The  "fixth  age  fhifts 
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Contempts  of  court,  and  binding  over, 
Anions  of  trefpafs  and  of  trover. 

Thus  let  him  prate,  with  him  we've  done; 

And  to  the  next  age  pafs  we  flowly  on. 

*/  With  fpeclades  on  nofe,  and  pouch  by's  fide, 

€C  His  youthful  hofe  well  fav'd,  a  world  too  wide 

iC  For  his  fhrunk  fhank,  and  his  big  manly  voice, 

u  Turning  again  to  childifh  treble,  pipes 

u  And  whittles  in  his  found." 

4<  Here,  nurfe,   my   flannel  cap — how-^-who*s 

*'  that,  ha? 
Nurse.  c*  Only  the  newfman,  Sir." — "  W      l.iV 

Cf  *hat  you  fay  ? 
Nurse.  "  The  King  of  Prufa,   Sir,  has  got  the 

«  day/' 

<(  Got 

Info  the  lean  and  flipper'd  pantaloon, 
With  fpeclacles  on  nofe,  and  pouch  on  fide  ; 
His  youthful  hofe  well  favM,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  fhrunk  fhank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  cluldifh  treble,  p  ipes 


An* 
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c<  Got  to  pay  ?— Ay,  let  hiiii  come  in;  'tis 
<<  true; 
V  I  thought  to-day  I  had  fome  intereft  due," 

Jufl:  on  the  inftant  a  full-wig'd  Phyfician, 
Whom  Nurfe  had  told  her  matter's  fick  condition, 
Approach'd  the  elbow-chair  where  Feeble  fat, 
Who  por'd  thro'  fpe&acles,  and  cry'd— -*«  Who's 

"  that?" 
When     Don     Diplomifl    with    cane-fmelling' 

grace 
Grave  putting  on  fecundum  artem  face, 
Stops  Nurfe's  anfwer,  and  demands  his  cafe. 
Saying — "  How  do  ye  find  yourfelf,  Sir,  found?" 
Feeble.  <'  WThat,  bind  myfelf?— No,  Sir,  I'll 
"  not  be  bound  ; 
€X  But  on  good  truft  I'll  lend  ten  thousand  pound. 

4<  Here,  Nurfe" 

Now  whirling  in  his  fpeech,  with  voice  out-worn, 
By  Nurfe  he's  lifted  like  a  babe  jufl  born. 
**  Nurfe,  nurfe"*—— 

Then 

And  whittles  in  bis  found.     Laft  feene  of  all, 

And 
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Then  comes  the  fight  that  ever  mud  appal ; 
He  finks,  finks,  finks,  to  the  laft  fcene  of  all ; 
Where  (lands  Oblivion  w:th  her  outfpread  veil, 
To  end  this  ftrange,  this  fad  eventful  tale. 
Tafte,  touching,  hearing,  feeing,  fpeaking,  gone; 
Death  drops  the  curtain  down — the  droll  is  done* 

Once  more  uprofe  the  Prefident,  and 
rolling  his  eyes  around  the  room,  beck- 
oned to  a  pot-bellied  figure,  defiring 
him  to  ftep  forwards,  and  tell  the  Dutch 
ftory. 

Immediately  advanced  a  dirty-faced, 
and  very  flovenly-dreffed  being,  whofe 
head  of  hair,  for  want  of  frizeuring, 
appeared  like  a  Friefland  hen  in  full 
feather,  with  noftrils  wide  as  the  extin- 
guifher's  diameter,  their  infide  encruft- 

ed 

That  ends  this  ftrange  eventful  hiftorj, 

Is  fecorul  childilhnefs,  and  mere  oblivion, 

Sans  teeth,  fans  eyes,  fans  tafte,  fans  every  thing . 

Shakes  peare. 
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ed  with  fnuff,  like  a  Scotchman's  mull  ; 
tut  juil  as  he  prepared  to  begin,  My 
Lord,  as  they  called  him,  founded  out 
pnquivy,  and  began  to  grunt  to  it.  This 
irritated  the  Dutch  Story-teller  to  that 
degree,  that  flinging  a  piece  of  broom- 
ftick  which  he  had  in  his  hand  at  the 
Grunter,  it  hit  the  aquiline  lump  in  My 
Lord's  nofe,  taking  it  in  profile,  and 
from  thence  flanked  off  to  the  blind 
fide  of  old  Pinkey  *  the  falt-box  player, 
who  ftarting  up,  alarmed  at  the  oddnefs 
of  the  falutation,  bawled  out,  <*  Dam- 
"  me,  who  did  that  ?  What  angle  of 
"  diredion  did  this  broken  lever  ja- 
**  culate  from,  ha  ? — What  predica- 
**  merit  of  matter-  are  yoa  all  in  ?-— 
"  How  came  this  cylinder  to  fly  off  in 

¥:  Pinchbeck,  a  travelling  Showman,  and 
brother  of  the  well-known  Pinchbeck,  or  Pinch  r, 
the  Toyman,  who  lived  near  Channg-Crofs. 

Vol.  II.  D  "  a  tan* 
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•**  a  tangent  to  me  ?  I  -know  what  the 
cc  velocity  of  accelerated  motion  is,  and 
i{  I'll  fnew  you  it  experimentally ':" 
then  hatching  up. a  lighted  candle,  he 
flung  it  acrofs  the  room,  where  it  fixed 
iifelf  in  Mr.  Deputy's  full-bottomed 
boh  behind  :  the  curls  fmgeing  and 
fmoaking,  the  tallow-greafe  dropping 
adown  his  Pompadour  coat,  he  ftarted 
up,  and  ran  towards  the  aggrefifor,  de- 
manding fatisfadtion. — The-  company 
began  immediately  to  divide  with  much 
tumult  •,  the  Geniufes  around  the  Salt- 
box.Mufician,  and  the  neighbours  took 
the  part  of  their  Brother-Tradeftnan.  In 
the  midftof  this  confufion,  while  twenty 
people,  were  talking  at  once.,  and  inceC- 
fant  gabble  kerned  to  poffefs  all  the 
-company;  tired  of  what  they  called  jfo#, 
I  defired  my  friend  to  ftievv  me  the  way 
out,  and  we  Hole  off  in  the  midil,of  the 

moil 
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moil  horrid  jargon  and  diforder  that  I 
ever  was  witnefs  to  ;  till  the  evening's 
fcene  was  again  brought  to  my  view, 
en  reading  the  next  day  Milton's  de- 
fcription  of  chaos;  where  he  fays, 

— —  eldeft  Night, 


.And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  nature,  hold 

Eternal  anarchy,  amidit  the  noife 

Of  endlefs  wars,   and  by  confufion  fb/nd. 


Chaos  umpire  fits, 


And  by  decifiori  more  embroils  the  fray, 
And  Difamj  with  a  thoafand  various  fnomhs, 


As  we  had  wafted  the  evening  anions 

this  rabble   rout,    we  refoived   that  the 
morning's  entertainment  fhoitld   Corfe- 
fpond  with  X,  and  in  confequetic 
fiOLVi  thence  toB  ■■.  There,  in- 

D  2  i\ 
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fteadof  being  entertained,  as  we  expect- 
ed, with  Oddities,  we  found  it  to  be  only 
a  fcene  of  confufion,  drunkennefs  and 
ilupidity  ;  not  one  thing  worthy  remark, 
except  the  mifery  of  thofe  poor  crea- 
tures of  my  own  fex,  who  fat  there  like 
fo    many    dreffed-oiit    carcafes    in    the 
fliambles,  ready  for  hungry  appetites  to 
cheapen. — I  pitied  them.— I  was  Shock- 
ed to  look  at  them,  as  I  could  perceive, 
in  fpite  of  all  the  artifice  of  red  cheeks, 
and  Indian-ink'd  eye- brows,  that  pin- 
ing want  and  pale  difeafe  preyed  upon 
them  in  fecret.     In  their  dim  eyes  too 
plainly  we    could  read   the   diftrefs  of 
their  hearts  ;    yet  they  were  keeping  it 
itpy  as  they  called  it ;  finging,  though 
they  wanted  fpirits ;  fondling  every  fel- 
low, though  they  loathed  the  man  they 
embraced  ;  fwallowing  the  worft  fort  of 
liquors,  without  the  leaft  inclination; 

and 
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and  making  their  pevfons  fwill  tubs,  for 
the  fake  of  helping  the  'honfc,  left  they 
might  not  have  the  liberty  of  fitting 
there  again  the  next  night. 

Were  I  to  begin  the  world  again, 
and  be  upon  the  Town  as  I  have  been,  I 
would  enter  into  an  aixbeiation  with  the 
reft  of  the  Women  of  Plea-fore,  and  we 
would  hire  a  Coffee-houfe,  as  the  Stock- 
jobbers have  done  at  Jonathan's  5  for 
Strumpets  and  Stockjobbers  are  pretty 
finiilar  in  their  profeffiou  :  a  Woman  of 
the  Town,  however,  is  the  moft  eligible, 
and  moft  honeft  occupation  ;  becaufe 
we  only  trade  upon  our  own  flock, 
while  they  are  for  getting  hold  of  other 
perfons  property, 

I  would  have  this  room  under  the 

fame  reftridtions  as  Jonathan's  is,  The 

D  3  fub- 
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fubfcribers  fhould  have  the  liberty  of 
goiilg  in  and  out  without  being  obliged 
to  drink  ;  and  every  perfon  who  wanted 
to  trade,  fhould „  be  obliged  either  ta 
make  ufe  of  a  Pimp  or  a  Bawd,  becaufe 
we  would  have  no  tranfaction  but  what 
jfhould.be  for  the  good  of  the  general 
community,  juft  like  Jonathan's. 

I  am  not,  though  a  profiitute,  fo  loft 
to  humanity  as  not  to  pity  diftrefs  ;  I 
therefore  could  not  help  feeling  for 
thefe  poor  women,,  although  I  was  not 
a  jot  better  than  them  except  in  cir- 
cumftarices. 

Thry  were  dreffed  in  all  that  flimfy 
flaunting  parade,  in  which  we  have  feen 
the  ftrollins  A&reffes  .at  Bartholomew- 
fair  habited,  who  are  to. play  gentlewo- 
men. 

I  WAS- 
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I  was  a-fllamed  of  fome  part  of  their 
behaviour,  which  I  thought  they  might 
have  avoided;  and  I  could  nor  help  ob- 
serving to  my  companion,  that  it  was 
miferable  enough  for  any  woman  to  be 
obliged  to  be  a  common  whore,  but 
that  fire  had   no  occafion   to  make   her 


aeuens. 


As  we  came  cut  for  a  frolic,  I  did 
not  chufe  to  ftay  in  a  place  which  only 
made  me  melancholy  ;  and  from  what  £ 
cffuld  fee  at  this  Bob  Derrfs,  1  fhould 
as  foon  feek  for  fun  in  the  FoulWard  of 
an- Hofpital,  as  ever  again  go  there  in 
hopes  to  meet  with  diverfion. 

From  this  infamous  rendezvous  we 
defcended  into  a  Night-cellar,  where 
we  met  with  feveral  real  Ckaradters. 

D  4  In 
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In  the  fir  ft  box,  at  the  end  of  which 
we  fat  down,  were  an  Irifh  Chairman,  a 
fuperannuated  Strolling  Player,  a  Lamp- 
lighter, and  a  difbanded  Marine,  dif~ 
puting  about  Regeneration,  Tranfub- 
ftantlation,  the  Liberty  of  Conference,, 
and  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs. 

A  Whore's  Maid'and  a  Bailiffs  Fol- 
lower flood  clofe  to  us,  delivering  their 
opinions  concerning  Prerogative  and 
Taxes ;  and  in  the  box  oppofite  to  that 
in  which  we  fat,  were  a  Watchman  and 
an  old*  Blind  Woman,  troubled  with 
the  palfy,  drinking  hot-pot  together. 

A  Fleet  Parfon.  we  heard  harangue 
here  very  finely  on  the  benefit  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  A&c^  till  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  young  fellow  in  a  laced 
coat,  who  repeated  that  hackneyed  line, 
'*  Fritlts.  of  all:  religions  arc.  the  fame*" 
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This  brought  on  a  very  learned  difpute 
between  the  young  fellow  and  an  ill- 
looking  man,  who  we  found  was  Helper 
to  Jack  Ketch. 

The  befl-dreffed  difputant  endeavour- 
ed to  prove  that  the  Romifh  Religion 
in  this  kingdom  would  be  the  ruin  of 
Englifli  Liberty.  The  Foreman  to  the 
Finifher  of  the  Law  denied  Religion  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  Liberty  and 
Property ;  but  faid  the  way  for  us  to 
get  the  Balance  of  Power  into  our  own 
hands  was,  to  hang  all  the  French  fel- 
lows in  London. 

To  this  the  young  Gentleman  (for  as  He 

wore  laced  cloaths  and  a  fword,  he  muft 

certainly  be  a  Gentleman)  was  going  to 

replyr    but    was  prevented    by  being 

D  ?  taken 
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taken  np  at  that  inftant  by  a  warrant  if- 
foed  -again ft  him  for  forgery.  —  It  is 
furprifing  what  an  effedt  the  appear- 
ance, of  the  Conftable  and  the  Thief- 
takers  had  on  the'guefts  in  the  Night- 
cellar;  there  was  not  one  left  after  the 
culprit  was  carried  off,  except  my  com- 
panion and  myfelf,  and  one  odd-look- 
ing mortal  fa  ft  afleep  in  the  corner  of 
our  box,  who  had  been  hid  while  the 
place  was  thronged  with  company.  He 
fnored  fo  loud,  that  we  thought  it  dif- 
agreeable,  or  at  leaft  we  made  the  land- 
lord believe  fo,  that  he  might  wake  the 
fleeper,  as  we  wanted  to  have  a  little 
converfation  with  him ;  for  there  was 
fomething  in  his  habit  which  promifed 
the  wearer  to  be  a  Genus.  His  fhirt 
was  very  dirty  and  very  ragged,  with 
deep  ruffles;  his  hat  had  been  laced, 
the  marks  were  (till  ftrong  in  it;  he  had 

a  bag- 
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a  bag-wig,  and  a  gold  button-holed 
coat,  both  of  which  were  very  much 
the  worfe  for  wear. 

On  our  complaining  that  his  fnoring 
difturbed  vis,  the  landlord,  to  whom 
we  had  been  pretty  liberal,  with  all 
that  pariflvbeadle  tyranny  which  the 
Have  in  office  ufes  to  the  poor  he  is  paf- 
fing,  feized  the  fleeper  violently  by  the 
arm,  and  fhaking  him  very  rudely,  bid 
him  get  up,  and  not  fleep  there  to 
difturb  gentlemen,  and  turn  out  im- 
mediately. 

The  poor  fellow  ftarted  up,  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  looking  at  us,  defired  to 
know  what  was  the  matter — what  was 
o'clock — -and  what  was  become  of  his 
broth  ?.  The  landlord  was  for  turning 
him  out,  but  we  defired  him  to  defift, 
D  6  and 
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and  to  let  him  remain.  Still  the  poor 
fellow  was  in  a  maze,  and  wanted  ta 
Jknow  what  he  had  done,  that  he  fhould 
be  turned  out  from  a  houfe  which  he 
had  ufed  for  above  fix  years  every  night 
or  morning,  at  one  hour  or  another. 
The  owner  of  the  Night- cellar  then  told 
him  he  had  difturbed  us,  and  that  we 
were  the  two  belt  cuftomers.  he  had 
had  this  twelvemonth.- 

Upon  this  he  addrefled  himfclf  to  us 
with,  "  'Upon  my  honour,  Gentlemen, 
"  I  huai^iy  Jk  pardon,  if  I  have  any 
*'  way  inco rrHjfc  led  your  converfation  : 
<c  I  would  m  eft  rather  have  fliared.  in 
"  it,  I  allure  you. — Fray,  Gentlemen,. 
44  have  either  of  you  any  fnuff? — The 
"  bell  rappee,  upon  honour,  I  have 
"  had  the  happinefs  of  tafting  ever 
"  fince  I  dined  at  my  Lord  Singleton's. 

«  —But, 
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"  — Bur,  Gentlemen,  no  offence,  I 
si  hope — -Fray— a — what  was  your  lafl: 
"  fubjeft  in  debate,  that  by  my  invo- 
ct  luntary  nofe-breathing  I  was  unhap- 
u  py  enough  to  interrupt  ?  I  am  pretty 
u  well  vers'd  in  moft  fubje&s,  I  very 
"  often  fpeak  at  the  Robin  Hood,  and 
u  at  the  Queen's  Arms  in  Newgate- 
"  ftreet :  I  alio  write  a  great  deal  about 
"  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Pickled  Her- 
"  rings,  and  Players,  and  Magna  Charta, 
€C  and  Religion, and  Novel  s,and  Lives  of 
' 4  celebrated  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and 
"  Fafliions,  and  French  Dancers,  and 
"  other  as  interefting  and  national  con- 
"  cerns.  Pray — Gentlemen — you'll  ex- 
"  cufe  me— but  you  don't  feem  to  mind 
"  your  bafons  of  peafe-foup.  If  they 
%i  fland  till  the  broth  is  cold,  it  is  not 
"  worth  drinking,  it  grows  fo  flat  : 
"  there  are  not  two  people  in  ail  London 

u  who 
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"  who  make  fuch  good  peafe-foup  as  the 
u  people  who  tenant  this  manfion." 


cc  Come,  don't  let  us  have  none  of 
"  your  palavering,  you  raggamunduff 
"  rafcal  you  !  —  (ibis  was  the  landlady's 
"  voice) — We  make  it  good  !  Yes,  too 
€C  good  for  you,  faith,  ye  fcrub  ye. 
"  Why  now,  Gentlemen,  that  there 
iC  fellow  there  my  hufband  and  I 
**  have  trufted  this  half-year  ;  yes,  you 
"  know  we  have,  firrah; — becaufe, 
"  truly,  he  promifed  to  write  in  praife 
i(  of  our  Cellar  in  fome  of  the  Papers, 
"  becaufe  we  wanted  to  have  our  peafe- 
"  foup  known  among  the  gentry  ;  and 
"  we  knows  there's  nothing  like  having 
"  a  friend  to  fpeak  for  one;  and  the 
"  News- papers  are  the  belt  friends  in 
44  the  world  to  fpeak  for  people,  they 
*<  tell  you  every  thing.     We  fliould  no 

i€  more 
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"  mpre  know  when  a  Charity-Sermon 
"  was  to  be  preached,  nor  we  fhould 
"  what  Play  was  to  be  a&ed,  if  it 
"  waan't  for  the  News-papers.  And 
•«  there's  many  a  great  dodtor  of  phyfic 
<<  would  walk  afoot,  if  it  waan't  for 
"  the  News-papers.  And  I  am  fure 
"  our  peafe-foup  is  as  good  as  any  doc- 
"  tor's  fluff,  and  better  too,  ay,  and 
"  more  wholefomer,  and  it  has  cured 
**  more  difeafes  :  and  our  leg-of-beef 
<'  broth  is  better  nor  all  the  Lixurs  of 
"  Wipers.  And  we  have  got  a  good 
u  many  affidavits  of  the  cures  our  peaie- 
"  foup  and  leg-of-beef  has  performed. 
tc  And  our  peafe-foup  can  cure  the  gra- 
fl  vel,  and  deafnefs,  and  the  ague  and 
"  fever,  and  take  away  warts  ;  and  it's 
cc  good  for  lying-in  women  and  morti- 
"  fications :  and  fo  is  our  leg-of-beef 
"  good  for  the  fcurvy,  and   confump- 

*€  tion, 
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cc  tion,  and  dropfy,  and  yellow  jaun- 
iQ  dice.  And  he  promifed  to  write  a 
€C  whole  pamphlet  about  the  virtues  of 
"  our  peafe-foup  and  leg-of-beef ;  and 
<c  he  put  us  to  the  charge  of  having 
"  our  names  cut  in  a  cypher,  to  flamp 
"  all  the  porringers,  when  we  fent 
"  ihem  out  to  noblemen's  and  gentries 
<6  houies,  for  fear  of  counterfeits :  and 
tl  he  fwore,  fa  he  did,  he  would  chriflen 
'u  our  peafe-foup  with  fome  outlandifh 
"  name,  and  then  it  would  found 
"  ftrange,  fo  all  the  world  would  buy 
4€  it  :  and  he  was  to  call  our  leg-of- 
*4  beef  A  Nejjence ;  and  he  was  to  re- 
u  commend " 

"  Recommend  your  fool's  head!  (in- 
u  terrupted  the  hufband*) — Don't  you 
"  fee  the  gentlemen  are  tired  to  hear 
«<  your  bothering  them  ?   So  let  them 

"  alone, 
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66  alone,  and  if  they  like  Mr.   Fly- 
Cf  blown's  company,  let  them  have  it."* 

We  now  addreffed  our  new  acquaint- 
ance, begging  the  favour  of  him  to 
eat  a  difh  with  us. —  He  replied, 
fmiling,  "  Gentlemen,.  I  have  lived 
f  too  long  in  polite  life,  not  to  know 
6  it  is  a  piece  of  ill-breeding  to  refufc 
1  obHinately  what  is  offered  graci- 
•  oufly  :  I  accept  it  with  pleafure. — 
c  I  mull  further  intrude  upon  your  ge- 
1  nerofity  for  another  pinch  of  rappee, 
'  Sir,  and  then — Merc  landlord,  let  me 
'  have  a  difh  of  leg  of-beef  ;  take  me 
1  up  as  many  of  the  fi.news  as  you  can,. 
1  and  let  me  have,  a  ilice  of  bread — 
6  I  always  rn^ke  fippets,  Gentlemen. — 
c  It  is  true,  I  put  you  to  an  additional 
c  charge,  but  it  is  merely  that  you 
'  may  tafte  how  well  it  rclifhes  this 

-     «  way^ 
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"  way,  or  e^fe  I  Ihould  fcorn  to  impofer 
"   ipon  any  man  :   believe  me,  Gentle- 
u-  men,  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and   a 
te  Gentleman. — I  come  down   here  in- 
"  deed    very  often,  juft    to    foil   after 
f*  drinking  Burgundy  and. Champagne  ; 
6C  and  I  did  promife.  to  write  them  a  dif- 
"  fertation  upon  the   good  qualities  of 
6i peafe-foup.     For    you.  muft     knowv- 
"  Gentlemen,,  that   I   underitand  phy-, 
C€  fie,  chymiftry,  botany,  indeed  I  tin- 
'*  derftand  every  thing.— I  am  univer— 
u  fal  in  my  knowledge ;  aud  I  am  con- 
*4  fcious  of  the  mucilaginous  quality  of. 
ct  thefe  potations,  which  are  here  pre- 
cc  pared  genuine;  therefore  here  I  al- 
"  ways  come  after   a   debauch  at  the. 
"  Shakefpeare,   or    Bedford  Arms,  or 
"  Almack's ;    becaufe    thefe    nervous 
"  decodtions,  by  their  balfamic  fpirit,-. 
€i  arm  the  interior  part  of  the  inteftines 

u  againft 
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ci  againft  the  acidity  of  French  wines  : 

<c  they   defend   the    integuments    from 

i(  being  corroded  by  any  rectified  fpt* 

"  rits,  Ihield  the  tunics  of  the  ftomach, 

t€  and  hinder  claret  from  tartarifing  irr 

"  the  capillary  tubes,  or  valves  of  the 

u  fecretory  veffels." 

The  difhof  peafe-foup  being  now  fetv 
before  him,  he  was  filenced  at  the  fight, 
and  began  to  employ  his  mouth  to  & 
more  pertinent  purpofe:  than  uttering 
phyficgl  phrafea. 

I  then  took  the  liberty  to  enquire 
into  his  profefilon,  when  he  told  me  he 
was  an  Author  j  and  on  a&ing  him, 
whether  his  writings  were  political,  dra- 
matical, or  hiftorical,  his  reply  was  as 
follows:.  "  I  write- every  way,  Gentle- 

"  men* 
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men.  As  to  hiftory,  I  am  concerned 
in  the  Hifiory  of  the  Bible;  but  the 
age  is  too  wicked ;  religion  is  a  drug 
among  the  people.  I  have  wrote 
both  for  the  Stage  and  the  State,  but 
I  have  not  made  much  of  it  yet.  I 
have  many  enemies.  Gentlemen,  in 
the  Theatres ;  enemies  who  are  fo 
out  of  envy  :  they  are  continually 
prejudicing  the  Managers  againft 
me,  fo  that  I  cannot  get  even  a  Farce 
of  one  aft  put  in  rehearfal  at  either 
Houfe.  And  as  to  Politics,  I  have 
written  on  both  fides  for  upwards  of 
three  years,  and  yet  neither  fide  has 
had  gratitude  enough  to  take  notice 
of  me  for  it.  However,  I  intend  to 
run  a  little  rifque  next  winter.  If 
they  do  put  me  in  the  pillory,  or  in 
^riibn  for  fome  time,  why  what 
c  then  ?  If  they  allow  me  a  penfioa 

tc  after- 
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*c  afterwards,  of  the  value  of  a  couple 
•4  of  hundreds  a  year,  or  fo,  why  it 
**  will  neither  hurt  my  reputation  nor 
c*  my  genius,  as  I  know  of/' 

I  could  not  forbear  interrupting  him, 
to  aik  if  he  was  married. 

He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
thus  continued :  u  I  blefs  God,  Gen- 
u  tlemen,  that  I  am  fo :  I  have  one  of 
"  the  fineft  women  to  my  wife  that  ever 
Cl  the  elegance  of  Nature's  pencil  out- 
"  lined,  or  the  blooming  hand  of 
u  Health  coloured  ^  and  ihe  is  as  good 
"  as  ftie  is  lovely.  I  love  her  to  dif- 
■cc  tra&ion,  and  always  did.  We  don't 
**  indeed  at  prefent  live  together,  fhc 
"  happening  now  to  be  with  her  pa- 
"  rents ;  for,  Sir,  I  have  had  foes,  foes 
£*  who  told  her  fad  {lories  of  me.     I 

"  never 
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"  never  was  any  more  than  ind-ifcreet ; 
"  I  only  did  as  the  reft  of  the  world 
"  did  ;  I  loved  to  keep  it  up.  I  he- 
"  lieve  I  Fretted  her  a  little  by  my  flay- 
"  ing  out  fo  late  ;  but  I  did  not  dcfign 
"  to  fret  her,  Gentlemen,  indeed.  She 
4i  caught  me  once  or  twice  in  bed  with 
"  a  Woman  of  the  Town,  but  I  did  not 
*4  wrong  her  bed  defignediy,  with  any 
"  intention ;  for  I  was  drunk  when  I 
"  did  it,  and  dldirt  know  what  I. did, 
"  fo  'twas  no  fault  of  mine,  I  us'd  to 
6C  play  a  little  now  and  then:  that,  in- 
<*  deed,  I  was  to  blame  for.  I  fcorn 
Ci  to  excufe  myfelf ;  no  man  is  perfeft  : 

64 however,  Pve  feen  my  errors  —  my 

"  mind  is  open'd.- — Temperance  and 
a  efteem  for  me  !  —  I'm  anew  man — my 
Ci  conduct  is,  and  fhall  be  irrcproach- 
«  able  for  the  time  to  come.  I  defpife 
Gi  the  debauch  of  life  !  All  the  world 
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*6  could  not  tempt  me  to  return  to  my 

"  former  indifcretions,  nor  hurt  my  wife 

"  in  either  her  circumftances,  conftku- 

'**  tion,  or  temper,  over    again,  if   we 

iC  fl'iould  once    more   come  .together; 

xc  and  that  I  live  in  hopes  of-every  day; 

"  aad  the  pleafure  of  that  hope  makes 

"  all  other  women  fo  indifferent  to  me, 

t€  that — ->" 

The  arrival  of  a  frefh  cuftomer  flop- 
ped him.  — One  of  thofe  unhappy  wo 
men  (I  was  once  in  their  lift)  who  droll 
up  and  down  the  Strand,  or  ply  at  cor- 
ners of  allies,  at  any  drunkard's  ler.vice 
who  chufes  topurchafe  dear-bought  re- 
pentance, came  down  the  flairs  finging, 

and  advanced   to  the  bar   b —g  her- 

felf  but  that  flie  had  had  a  fine  chance 
that  Right,  fofhe  would  come  and  keep 
it  up  a  little  j  and  ordered  a  quartern 

with 
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with  another  oath  •  then  looking  round, 
fpy'd  our  new  acquaintance,  to  whom 
fhe  called  by  name,  and  bid  him  come 
and  drink  with  her,  for  fhe  Had  got  a 
guinea  that  night,  and  b  —  ft  her  if  he 
and  fhe  wou'dn't  fee  it  out  by  to-morrow 
night. 

Flyblown  made  an  apology  to  us 
for  quitting  our  company — went  to  the 
lady — and  at  the  bar  they  drank  four 
half-quarterns ;  and  then  lovingly,  arm 
in  arm,  daggered  forth  to  go  to  bed 
together. 

T'bus  is  the  Repentance  and  Refohtion 
of  the  Hero,  the  PhHofopher,  Man,  Man, 
Man,  always  to  be  depended  upon. 

Self- fancied  Lords  of  the  Creation, 
I  know  ye ! 

Thus  — 
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Thus — though  not  like  the  two 
Kings  of  Brentford  ftnelling  at  one 
nofegay,  but  like  two  fenfelefs  Votaries 
of  Intoxication,  exhaling  forth  to  each 
other  all  the  more  than  Arabian  per- 
fumes infeparable  from  repeated  quaffs 
.of  true  Britijh  Geneva — thus,*/?*  or  out 
of  character,  exeunt  Flyblown  and  his 
generous  Doxy. 

Who  is  it  among  our  Wits  and  Mo- 
ralifts — for,  now-a-days,  all  our  Wits  are. 
Moralifis — that  takes  it  upon  him  to  fay, 
**  Man  differs  more  from  man  than  brute 
*6  from  brute  ?"  Yes,  now  I  recoiled:, 
Harry  Fielding  claims  the  honour  of 
-having  made  the  remark ;  but  more  ho- 
nourable ftil.1  would  it  have  been  to 
him,  if,  avoiding  fo  hrutijh  an  expref- 
fion,  he  had  faid,—  No  Beings  differ 
more  from  all  beings  befide  than,  in  the 

Vol.  IL  E  various 
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various  fcenes  and  fituations  of  life,  Man 
differs  from  Himself. 

*4  Tis  from  low  fcenes  high  charac- 
*c  ters  we  draw;"  and  certainly -even 
from  the  flight  traits  of  his  character 
here  exhibited,  high  indeed  might  the 
character  of  Flyblown  have  been  in 
the  eftimation  of  the  world,  but  for  that 
eccentricity  of  conduct  which  we  fo 
often  find  to  be  the  infeparable  com- 
panion, but,  alas !  the  infeparable  curfe 
alfo  of  fuperior  genius ! 

With  alljiis  talents,  natural  and  ac- 
quired-— talents,  which,  if  not  fuffered 
to  "  run  riot"  might  have  proved 
honourable  to  fociety,  and  beneficial  as 
well  as  honourable  to  himself — here — 
to  the  difgrace  of  that  literature  which 
by  his  mental  powers  he  was  formed  to 

illuftrate 
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illuftrate  and  adorn— here,  even  in  the 
recefles  of  a  Night-Cellar,  have  we 
feen  him  in  the  moft  degrading  fitu- 
ations  of  impoverijhed  dissipation,  re- 
velling in  the  bunger-infpired  meannefs 
of  a  treat  ;  and,  after  that  treat,  pre- 
paring to  wallow  in  the  foul  arms  of 
inebriated  Prostitution. 

But  no  longer  let  me  moral ife  ! — ! 
Morality,  like  religion*  according  to 
Flyblown's  own  account  of  his  44  Hif- 
u  tory  of  the  Bible,"  is  become  a 
"  drug  among  the  people" — Yet  may  it 
not,  after  all,  be  afked,  Who  has  a  bet- 
ter title  to  moralife  than  myfelf,  who  in 
every  .fcene,  and  almoft  in  every  inci- 
dent, of  my  own -checquered  life,  have 
furniihed  a  fund,  for  moral  reflection  to 
others  ? 

,     E  1  .  Be 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  thus,  as  already 
defcribed,  Flyblown  left  us;  but, 
thanks  to  the  operation  of  his  repeated 
libations  at  the  Bar !  he  left  us  not 
without  leaving  behind  hiijira  token  by 
which  /at  leaft  might  remember  him  ; 
and  by  which,  however  incapable- of 
profiting  by  ithimfelf — -the  World — -the 
World,  I  would  be  underftood,  of 
London,  may  profit,  and_  profit  wida 
fleafurable  cafe* 

To  drop  the  metaphor,  Flyblown, 
in  reeling  from  the  bar  homeward  with 
his  cava  fpofa  of  the  nighl!  —  by  this 
time  it  was  almoft  broad  day—*- dropped 
what  proved  to  be  of  far  more  confe- 
quence  than  the  dropping  of  ten  hun- 
dred metaphors — a  bundle  of  written 
papers,  all,  as  they  proved  to  be,  of 
his  own  compofition> 

Hardly 
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Hardly  was  he  gone,  when,  clofe 
st  my  feet,  the  budget  of  unknown 
matter  attfa&ed  my  eyes,  while,  as  a 
Woman,  it  powerfully  excited  my  r//« 
rio/ity.  From  mm  Hoftefs-— mine  ^/*. 
gam  Hoftefs—  I  readily  obtained  per- 
miffion  to  carry  the  packet  home  wiih 
me,  though  not  without  leaving  with- 
her  a  card  to  Mr.  Flyblown,  intimat- 
ing to  him  my  pofieffion  of  the  papers, 
thus  in  his  imagination,  I  concluded, 
irreparably  loft,  and  announcing  where* 
on  favouring  me  with  a  vifit,  they . 
would.be  reftored. 

Various  were  the  contents  of  the 
pieqes  before  me  ;  to  which,  of  courfe, 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  little  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  till  Morpheus  had  fealed% 
and  the  God  of  Day  anfealed^  my  eye- 
lids. They  then  imprefled  me  with  an  un- 
E  3  common 
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common  idea  of  the  verfatility  of  Fly- 
blown, who  could  thus  exhibit  to'po- 
fterity  fuch  admirable  portraits  of  the 
vices  and  follies  of  London ; — vices  and 
follies  which,  more  or  lefs,  exift  in  all 
great  cities  -,  but  which  it  belongs  only 
to  an  unprejudiced  Obferver  of  Men 
and  Manners  to  iiluftrate  with  truth  in 
his  own  day. 

With  all  their  faults— their  mighty 
but  inglorious  faults — I  tranfcribcd,  and 
tranfcribed  them  with  a  pleafure  of 
which  I  now  wifh  the  reader  to  partici- 
pate in  a  printed  form.  To  the  prefent 
Aftors  in  the  grand  fcene  of  Life,  it  may 
prove  a  fource  of  variegated  amufe- 
ment ;  and  to  oxsx  fucceffors  in  that  fcene — 
ouf  children,  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren—as exhibiting  in  miniature  a  pic- 
ture 
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ture  of  the  Times,  warm  from  the  fen- 
cil  of  a  Master-,  it  will  not  fail  to 
futnifh  curious  topics  of 'informal "ion,  as 
well  as  objefts  of  rnnufcmsnh 


The    HISTORY   of    FEMALE 

FASHIONS    in.  1762. 

[Intended  for  the  —  Magazine.] 

SINCE  the  World  was  at  an  end  *',  there  is 
no  monthly  or  daily  writer  who  takes  notice  of 
the  dresses  of  the  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  now 
in  show  ;  indeed,  by  way  of  Frontifpiece  to  a 
work  or  two,  we  have  had  a  whole  length  etch- 
ing 

*  After  what  has  before  been  intimated,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
ceffary  to  add,  that  all  the  fubfequent  pieces  are  the  genuine 
productions  of  George  Alexander  himfelf. — George  was 
a  wit — the  very  prince  of  wits  ;.  but  he  was  no  prophet  j  nor, 
When  he  talks  of  u  The  IVorld  being  at  an  end,"  could  he 
forefee  what  we,  his  defendants,  have  feen— the  creation 
E  ^  of 
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ing  of  a  Lady,  in  a  (Hie  calculated  equally  t* 
pleafc  the  prefent*  the  laft  and  future  ages. 

The  things  are  pretty,  to  be  fuse,  and  no- 
thing could  be  better  defigned  for  prints  to  b& 
drefled  in  filks  (as  MifTes  ufed  to  do)  than  fuel*, 
etchings  ;  but  yet  thofe  are  not  fufficient  diredlions- 
for  country-ihopkeepcrs  to  cut  patterns  by.  But  we 
fliall  oblige  our eaflomers  withafuccinft,  critical* 
impartial  and authentic .-account  of  every  altera- 
tion—* 

■of  a  «w- World — yes,  reader,  a.»<fzu  World in  the  ansghty- 
form  of  a  News  paper,  ami,  as  fuch,  fotemafy  chrijlened 
2nd  baptifedy  in  the  prefence  of  many  of  Xhalligb  Pritjtsof 
Typography ,  on  the  memorable  fir  ft  day  of  Jan  uaryr .  1 7,8.7  • 
"  Such  Things  J^re  j?  but;  were  George  hirofelf  in  exig- 
ence, he  would  po;nted!y  but  roughly  fay,  in  his  ufual  man- 
ner, "  Such  Things  fnould  not  bt"—  Fashion  !  plhal  — 
Better  be  in  no  ivorld  ak -ail  than  be  -excluded  from  what,  in 
the  prefent  century,  appears  to  be  the  grand  object  of  human 
idolatry — the  World  oi  Fashion.  Sot  how  widely  in 
every  article,  even  the  grand  larticle  of  Drtfs  not  excepted^, 
have  th?  good  people  of  London  differed  from  thcmjllves  in, 
the  fhort  fpace  of  thirty  or  forty  years  !  It  becomes  not  us, 
to  announce  the  caufe  :  for  ths- pren  of  an  Alexandrian 
Stevens  it  was  referved  to  illuftrate  the  >«'^&/y,  and  (w«* 
will  add)  the  ludicrsus  contraft*.      Ebit. 
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tion — Sacks,  Trollopees,  Trains,  Caps,  Hoods, 
Hats,  Flyes,  Muffs,  Tippets,  Slippers,  Stoma- 
chers, Gauzes,  Coxcombs,  Flounces,  Beads  and 
Garnets,  undergo  fo  plainly,  that  a  Lady  at  the 
Land's-end  fhall,  in  ten  days  after  a  new  Mode 
has  made  its  appearance  at  St.  James's,  be  a* 
well  acquainted  with  its  excellencies  and  intrica- 
cies, as  if  me  had  breakfailed  at  Ranelagh,  dined 
with  my  Lord  Mayor  at  Guildhall,  or  danced^at 
a  Birth-night  afiembly  *. 

No  change  in  the  fyflem  of  the  State,  nor  in 
the  fyftem  of  the  Minifters  of  the  State,  has  been* 
more  remarkable,  than  the  revolutions  which 
have  happened  lately  to  Ladies'  Head-drefles. — *< 
Heaven  keep  their  hsads  in  good  order,  I  fay  ! 

From  wearing  no  caps>  they  are  now  becomes 

hooded  like  Hawks  f,    enwrapping  their  head* 

E  j  and* 

*  Bravo !  George  ;  this  is  in  thy  own  ftyle  ;  and  well  in 
all  thy  ftyles  with  pleafure  do  we-  ftili  remember  thee  ! '  E*. 

f  Hawks!  why  even  at  the  prefent  moment  we  .fee? 
l\\im  foedtd,  aye,  and  capptd  toe* like  Gipsiys,      Edit. 
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and  faces  about,  as  if  they  were  bandaged  for 
fra&ured  fkulls.  Can  any  metamorphofis  be  more 
whimfical  than  this  ? 

Not  even  the  Tartarian  ufurpation  in  China 
(where  there  was  alfo  much  work  about  head* 
drelTes)  could  exceed  it. 


The  French  Night-Cap. 

Our  fine  women  have,  by  covering  their 
cheeks  with  this  fafhion,  put  their  faces  into  art 
eclipfe.  No  Lady,  when  drefled  in  this  mode, 
can  do  more  than  peep  under  the  lace- border. 
Perhaps  they  (we  mean  the  French  Night-Cap/ 
are  intended,  like  blinds  to  a  horfe's  head  har- 
jiefs,  to  teaeli  ladies  to  look-forward. — A  good 
hint,  however  ! — Yes,  ye  wits  of  the  day,  egad 
'tis  a  Devilim  good  one  ! 

It  has  been  whifpered,  indeed,  that  this  mode 
is  an  introduction  to  Pepery ;  it  is  to  bring  in 
the  veil  by  and  by,  as  a  fort  of  trial,  to  fee 
how  our  Englifli  Toafts  will  take  it. 

Some 
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Some*  ill-natured  perfons,  indeed,  go  fo  far  a* 
to  fay,  that  every  woman  who  wears  thefe  vi- 
fage-covers,  has  done  fomething  (he  fhould  be  a 
little  afhamed  of,  and  therefore  don't  care  to 
ihew  much  of  her  face :  but  for  my  part,  who 
am  good-nature  itfelf,  I  pay  no  attention  to  fuch. 
fcandal. 

The  Ranelagh  Mob  ;  or  the  Hood  from 
Low  Life. 

This  is  a  piece  of  Gauze,  Minionet,  Cat- 
gut, or  Leicefter  Web,  &c.  &c.  which  is  clout, 
ed  about  the  head,  then  crofled  under  the  chin, 
and  brought  back  to  fatten  behind,  the  two  ends 
hanging  down  like  a  pair  of  pigeons'  tails. 

This  fafhion  jwas  copied  from  the  (ilk-hand- 
kerchief which,  market-women  tie  over  their 
ears,  roll  about  their  'thj-oats,  and  then  pin  up 
to  the  nape  of  their  necks. 

They  were-firfl  wprn^in  the  Inner  Square  of 

Covrent-garden-market,  among  the  green-ftalls  ; 

and  from  thence  they  were  introduced  into  the 

E  6  {**        Outward 
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Outward  Square,  or.  ■  Piaa«as>,  among  the  flails 
there. 


Mrs.  Jane  Douglas  (.of  < procuring  me- 
mory) who  was  a  very  great  market-woman  in  her 
way,,  was  the  firft  who  made  a  Scotch  lawn  dou- 
ble neck-kandkerchief  into  the  Mob  above* 
mentioned. 

Her  Female  boarders  would  do  as-  the  Mif- 
trefs  did,  to  be  fure  ;  and  after  a  little  cut  anck 
contrivance,  away,  they  whifked  in  them,  to 
"Runalovo." 

The  Ladies  of  Fafliion  there,  who  fbmetime* 
drefs  almoft  like  Ladies  of  the  Town,  (and  fome- 
times  not -fo  well)  immediately  took  the  hint. 
The  fafliion  flew  abroad  upon  the  wings  of  Whim  ^ 
and,  as  Schioppius  obferves,  "  infiantly  fpread 
itfelf  over  the  face  of  the  land." 


The  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Gap, 

Edged  down  the  face  with  French  beads,  is 
certainly  very  becoming  to  fome  complexions; 

but 
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but  as  the  cap  is  made  of  black  gauze,  and  faves 
warning,  it  has  too  much  good  houfewifery  in  it,, 
ever  to  be  a  cap  in  immenfe  tafte.. 


The    Fly    Cat. 

This  is  fixed  upon  the  forehead,  forming  the 
figure  of  an  over-grown  butterfly,  retting  upon 
its  head,  with  outilretch'd  wings  :  'tis  much 
worn  at  prcfent/  not  that  it  either  adds  to  the  co- 
lour or  outlines  of  the  face  ;  but  as  thefe  caps 
are  edged  with  Garnets,  Topazes,  or  Brilliants, 
they  are  very  fparkling,  and  a  iide-box-appear- 
ance  is  not  now  altogether  the  confutation  of 
elegance,  but  of  ornament  and  amorous  intrigue. 

Therefore,  thofe  ladies  who  make  the  moll 
fhow,  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  fined  women,, 
if  not  the  mofl  fufceptible*. 

It  is  become  a  very  interefting  difpute,  among 
the  Connoifleurs  In  general^  whether  the  prefent 
Turban  Roll,  which  is  now  worn  round  the 
Mecklenburg  Caps,  was  uken  from  the  Egyptian 

Fillet* 
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Fillet,  the  Perfian  Tiara,  or  the  wreath  round 
the  eldeft  Fauftina's  Twnples  ? 

We  have  the  pleafure  to  inform  the  married 
gentlemen,  particularly  thofe  who,  in  their 
buckish  days,  have  been  a  little  fo-fo-ifh,  and 
are  too  apt  to  look  jaundiced  upon  their  ladies, 
that  Stiffened  Stays  are  again  coming  into 
fafhion. 

Many  an  unhappy-headed  huiband,  to  be 
fure,  has  provokingly  pretended  to  prove,  that 
the  introducing  Fardingales  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's days,  and  the  leaving  off  Stays  in  ours, 
arofe  from  the  fame  neceflity. 

Ill-natured  old  Batchelors  have  been  viru- 
lent enough  to  infill,  that  fome  of  our  fair  coun- 
try-women adopted  the  Staylefs  Falhion,  for  the 
conveniency  of  Intrigue,  when  the  time  would 
.not  wait  for  undrefling. 

However,  it  mufl  pleafe  every  well-wi(her  to 
his  country  to  hear,  that  our  ladies  who  are  the 

fined 
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£neft  ornaments  of  it,  will  no  longer  facrifice 
grace  to  eafe;  and  that  we  (hall  once  more  have 
our  women  as  fhapeable  as  theToails  in  the  time 
of  Mat.  Prior,  who  defcribes  their  waifts  by  fay- 
ing they  were  fine  by  degrees,  and  beau- 
tifully less. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  ladies,  as  to 
their  fhoe-heels,  go  juft  as  they  did;  no  fixed 
meafure  ;  fome  as  broad  as  a  tea-cup's  brim; 
fome  as  narrow  as  the  China  circle  the  cup 
ftands  upon. 

Bell-Hoops,  Blond  Laces,  Pompoons,  Neck- 
laces, as  ufual.  Modefty-bits — out  of  fafliion, 
and  hats  are  trimmed  as  every  perfon  pleafes 

Having  thus,  €f  expede  Herculem,  egad,'* 
as  honeft  Ranger  fays,  taken  the  circumference 
of  the  Ladies,  the  Ladies  Heads  we  mean,  nor 
omitted  to  notice  them  even  at  their  Shoe-heels, 
leuis,  from  top  to  toe,  exhibit  the  ftate  of  fafhions 

among 
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among  our  Heroes  of  fche  Mafculine  Gender :  and 
in  doing  To,  fuppofe  we  try  our  hand  by  giving 

A  CHAPTER  of  HATS,  after  Hipbogrates. 

Hats  are  worn  upon  an  average  fix  inches  and 
three-fifths  broad  in  the  brim,  and  cocked  be- 
tween Quaker  and  Kevenhuller.  Some  have 
their  Hats  open  before,  like  a  church-fpout,  or 
the  tin  fcale  they  weigh  flour  in  :  fome  wear  them 
rather  fharper,  like- the  nofe  of  a  greyhound  ;  and 
we  can  difiinguifli  by  the  tafte  of  the  Hat,  the 
mode  of  the  Wearer's  Mind.  There  is  the  Mi- 
litary Cock,  and  the  Mercantile  Cock  ;  and  while 
the  Beaux  of  St.  James's  wear  their  Hats  under 
their  arms,  the  Beaux  of  Moornelds-mall  wear- 
theirs  diagonally  over  their  left  or  right  eye. 

Sailors  wear  the  fides  of  their  Hats  uniform- 
ly tacked  down  to  the  crown,  and  look  as  if  they 
carried  a  triangular  apple-pally  upon  their  heads. 

I  hope  no  perfon  will  think  us  difafFe&ed  ;, 
but  when  we  meet  any  of  the  new-raifed  infantry 

wearing 
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wearing  the  buttons  of  their  Hats  bluff  before, 
and  the  trefoil  white  worded  making  as  they  Rep, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  of  French  Figure- 
dancers.. 

With  the  Quakers,  'tis  a  point  of  their  faitfc,, 
not  to  wear  a  button,  or  loop  tight  up  ;  their 
Hats  fpread  over  their  heads-  like  a  pent  houfo, 
and  darken  the  outward  man,  to  fignify  the/ 
have  the  inward  Light* 

Some  wear  their  Hats  (with  the  comer  that 
ihouid  come  over  their  foreheads  in  a  diredl  line) 
pointed  into  the  air  ;  thefe  are  the  Gawkies. 

Oth-ers  do  not  above  half  cover  their  Heads,, 
which  is  indeed  owing  to  the  mallbwnefs  of  thei* 
crowns ;  but  between  beaver  and  eye-brows,  ex- 
pofe  a  piece  of  blank  forehead,  which  looks  like 
a  fandy  road  in  a  Surveyor's  plan.—— Indeed  people 
flaould  hide  as  much  of  the  face  under  their  Hats; 
as  poflible;  for  €<  very  few  there  are  but  what 
*'  have  done  fomething  for  which  they  ought  to* 
**  be  cut  of  countenance  !" 

I  R  E^ 
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I  remember,  at  a  droll  Society  eftabliihed  i« 
Dublin,  called  the' Court  of  Nassau,  a  gentle- 
man  was  indi&ed  for  wearing  his  Hat  in  the  Court : 
the  Attorney-general  moved  in  favour  of  the  De- 
fendant, that  the  indi&nient  was  falfely  laid;  for 
it  was  exprefled,  u  the  gentleman  had  his  Hat 
'.?  upon  his  head  ;"  and  the  Attorney  proved  his 
client  "  not  to  have  a  Head.'*  Now  if  in  Lon- 
don no  perfons  were  to  wear  Hats,  but  fuch  as 
have  Heads,  what  would  become  of  the  Hatters  f 
Yet  this  we  may  iafely  avow,  that  a  man  may  mew 
by  his  Hat,  whether  he  has  a  Head,  or  at  Ieail  by 
the  decorating  it,  whether  his  Head  is  properly 
furniflied.  A  gold  button  and  loop  to  a  plain 
Hat,  diftinguifties  a  perfon  to  be  a  little  lunatic; 
a  gold  band  round  it,  fhews  the  owner  to  be  very 
dangeroufly  infected  ;  and  if  a  taffel  be  added* 
the  Patient  is  incurable. 

A  Man  with  a  Hat  larger  than  common,  re- 
prefents  the  fable  of  the  "  Mountain  in  Labour  ;'* 
and  the  Hats  edged  round  with  a  gold  binding,  be- 
long to  the  Brothers  of  the  Turf. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    II.     Upon  Wigs. 

Elaborately  have  both  Ancients  and  Mo* 
derns  exprefTed  themfelves  concerning  the  Brain, 
and  the  Pineal  Gland ;  yea,  and  concerning  Ideas 
and  Cogitations,  by  which  the  Head,  or  the  Ani- 
mal Spirits  of  the  Head,  properly  trammelled, 
might  pace  in  good  order. 

But  the  only  perfons  who  can  properly  be  of 
benefit  to  Heads  *,  are  Periwig. makers,  and 
Do&or  Monro,  Pbyfician  to  MoorfieJds  Hofpital, 

Wigs  are  as  eiTential  to  every  perfon's  head, 
as  lace  is  to  his  clothes  ;  and:  though  undemand- 
ing may  be  deficient  in  the  wearer,  as  well  as  mo- 

*  Little,  at  this  period  of  his  gloomy  gaiety,  (and  who, 
without,  perhaps,  a  (hilling  in  his  pocket,  can  in  his  heart 
ba'otherwife  than  gloomily  gay  ?)  did  George  think,  that  with 
the  afiiftance  of  Hats,  as  well  as  Wigs,  cocked,  and  drefied 
according  to  his  own  original  fafhion,  to  decorate  the  heads  of 
Fools,  he  mould  have  the  happinefs  to  finifh  his  days  with  alt 
the  otium  cum  dignitate  that  can  flow  from  the  poffeflion,  blef- 
fing  while  it  is  always  hlelfed,  of  an  independent  fortune.  Edit. 

ney* 
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ney,  yet  people  drefled-out  look  pretty  ;  and  ver^ 
£ne  Gentlemen,  thus  embellifhed,  reprefent  thofef 
•'  pots  upon  Apothecaries  fhelves,  which  arer 
**  much  ornamented,  but  always  ftand  empty." 

Behold,  a  Barber's  Block  unadorned  ICan 
we  conceive  any  higher  idea  of  it,  than  that  of  a 
bruifer  ju ft  preparing  to  fet  to?  Indeed,  with  a 
foliage  round  the  temples,  it  might  ferve  in  an^ 
audlion-FOOia  for  the  Buft  of  a  Caefar  ;  and  pro- 
vided it  were  properly  worm-eaten,  would  be  bid 
for  accordingly.  But  of  that  hereafter  ;  our  bufinef* 
now  is  to  file w  the  conference  of  Wigs. 

Imprimis* 

The  'prentice  Minor-bob,  or  Haircap.  Th'iV 
is  always  (hort  in  the  neck,  to  (hew  the  Hone  flock- 
buckle,  and  nicely  flroked  from  the  face,  to  dif- 
cover  feven -eighths  of  the  ears ;  and  every  Smart 
we  meet  fo  headed,  feems,  like  Triftram  Shandy, 
to  have  been  fkaiting  againft  the  wind  ;  and  his 
hair,  by  the  (harpnefs  of  the  motion,  fhcra  from 
his  face.. 

Next 
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Next  the  Citizen's  Sunday  Buckle,  or  Bob- 
•ma  jq&.  This  is  afirft  rate,  bearing  feveral  tiers 
of  curls,  difpofed  in  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
crder. 

Then  the  Apothecary*s  Bum,  in  which  the  Hat 
ieems  finking  like  a  flone  into  a  fnow-heap« 

The  Phyfical  and  Chirurgical  Ties  carry 
much  confequence  in  their  foretops,  and  the  depen- 
ding knots  fall  fore  and  aft  the  moulders  with 
Jecundum  art  em  dignity. 

Tkgji  Scratch,  or  the  Blood's  Skull- covering,  Is 
combed  over  the  forehead,  untoupeed,  to  imitate 
a  heajd  of  hair;  becaufe  thofe  gentlemen  love  to 
have  every  thing  natural  about  them. 

The  Jehu's  Jemmy,  or  ■*«  White  and  All- 
White,  r*  in  little  curls,  like  a  fine  fleece  on  a 
lamb's  back,  we  mould  fay  fomething  upon,  were 
it  not  for  fear  of  offending  fome  Gentlemen  «f 
Great  Riches  who  love  to  look  like  coachmen. 


To 
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To  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hogarth  the  Town  is 
beholden  for  the  delineation  of  the  Five  Orders  of 
Wigs,  with  their  elevations,  proportions,  and 
profiles. 

We  humbly  recommend  it  to  every  perfon  of 
tafte,  who  has  not  already  bought  one  of  the  afore- 
faid  defigns,  immediately  to  become  a  purchafer. 

For  the  amufement  of  thofe  who  have  not 
bought  the  Architechtonical  Plate  of  Periwigs,  we 
fhall  defcribe  them  in  this  chapter,  it  being  im- 
mediately relative  to  the  fubjecT  of  our  prefent 
pen-and-ink  employment. 

In  this  Print  over  the  firftRow  is  written  the  title 

Episcofal* 

The  firfl  Capital  discovers  only  a  forehead, 
siofe,  lips,  and  one  eye  ;  the  reft  of  the  face  is 
eclipfed  by  the  Wig's  protuberance,  and  appears 
like  a  frnall  piece  of  beef  baked  in  a  large  pud- 
ding, vulgarly  called  a  Toad  in  a  Hole. 

The 
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The  next  three  etchings  are  only  "the  hinder 
parts  of  heads.  By  thofe,  Mr.  Hogarth  fatirifes 
the  prefent  age  for  their  immoralities,  which  are 
fo  notorious,  that  three-fifths  of  religion  turn 
their  backs  upon  us,  not  being  able  to  behold 
iuch  wiCkedneffes. 

The  laft  vifage  in  the  line  has  a  true  pedantic 
contempt  marked  upon  it :  the  foretop  like  the 
forked  hill  of  ParnafTus,  with  a  roll  down  the 
forehead,  like  a  MS,  fcroll,  and  the  eye-lids  are 
almoft  clofed,  which  denotes  the  wife  man's  wink, 
who  can  fee  the  world  with  half  an  eye :  the 
mufcles  of  the  countenance  are  curled  up  into 
<lifdain, — and  he  feems  to  fay—  *c  I  defpife  you, 
<e  yellliterati — I  would  not  part  with  one  Sine- 
"  cure  for  the  falvation  of  all  unerudited  Cof- 
"  -mopolites." 

The  immenfe  quantity  of  grizzle  which  is 
wove  into  thefe  Wigs,  carries  a  two-fold  defign  ;  a 
defrgn  for  Reverence,  and  a  defign  for  Warmth. 
The  make  of  thefe  Canonicals  evidence  the"  care 
this  order  tak^  of  themfelves,  for  the  fake  of  thofe 

com- 
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committed  to  their  truft ;  and  the  profufion  of 
curls  or  friz  in  each,  denotes  that  the  wearer  mult 
be  moft  learned.;  becaufe,  as  the  country-folk* 
fay,  why  fhould  they  put  a  double  coat  of  thatch 
upon  a  barn,  without  there  was  a  greater  propor- 
tion tkan  ordinary  of  grain  houfed  therein  ? 

The  next  Row  is  infcribed  Alder  manic 

The  firfl  Wig  has  two  ends,  exactly  like  the 
dropfical  legs  of  fome  overgorgedGlutton  ;  and  the 
three-quarter  face  indicates  Plenty,  Porter,  and 
Politics.  On  the  Brow,  domeftical  /ignificancy 
is  feated ;  a  look  necefTary  to  each  mailer  who 
dozes  in  his  arm-chair  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
while  his  lady  reads  prayers  to  the  refl  of  the  fa* 
mily.  It  is  a  countenance  which  carries  dignity 
with  it,  even  at  the  upper  end  of  a  table  at  a 
turtle  eating. 

The  fecond  has  one  lock  dependent,  like  a 
Turkey  (beep's  taiL  The  bulge  of  hair  whick 
covers  the  cheek  feems  like  a  poultice  ftuck  on 
for  the  tooth-ach.  The  wearer  of  the  Wig,  we 
are  certain,   from  the  caricatura  of  the  profile, 

could 
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could  make  fpeeches,  knew  the  nature  of  deben- 
tures,  and  was  much  harrarTed  by  cent,  per  cent, 
commerce.  Many  ileeplefs  nights  has  he  ex- 
haufled  (by  the  fide  of  his  unemployed  lady)  in 
fcheming  how  to  fix,  for  half  a  day  only,  the  fluc- 
tuating chances  of  Change  Alley. 

The  third  Wig,  as  the  failors  fay,  is  all  a- 
back  \  by  the  fweliings  of  the  full  bottom  we  have 
an  idea  of  Magna  Charta  confeqtfence,  and 
can  guefs  the  wearer  would  fay  fomething  if  he 
faw  us. 

The  next  is  parted  triangular-wife,  to  fall  on 
each  fide  of  the  moulders.  This  defign  originally 
was  taken  from  a  nutting- iH ck.  Thus  one  of  our 
fineft  capitals  was  delineated  from  a  fquare  tile,  a 
weed,  and  a  bafket. 

With  all  modeft  conjefiure  we  prefume,  from 
our  intenfe  application  to  hieroglyphicks,  that  the 
fcmicirculaT  fweep  at  the  ends   of  the   lail  men- 
tioned   full    bottom,    figniiics   a   Gold  Chain;  ' 
but  2k  we  are  Engliihmen,  and  will  have  ■nothing' 

Vol.  II.  F  xm 
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to  do  with  chains,  we  fhall  haflen  on  to  the  Wigs 
and  Chins  in  the  third  Row,  titled, 


L  EXO  N  I   C  A  L. 

Great  men  are  always  celebrated  for  great 
things,  Cicero  for  his  Wart,  Ovid  for  his  Nofe, 
according  to  Slawkenbergius  ;    and  this  portrait 

-feems  to  be  ulhered  into  notice  by  the  curvature 

•of  the  Chin. 

How  venerably  inelegant  do  thefe  Lexonicals 
appear  !  Here  is  indeed  law  at  full  length  1  Spe- 
cial pleadings  in  the  fore-tops ;  declarations,  re- 
plications, rejoinders,  ilTues  and  demurrers  in 
every  buckle.  The  knotty  points  of  practice  in 
-the  intricacies  of  the  twilled  tails,  and  the  depth 
rof  the  whole  Wig,  emblematically  exprefs  the 
length  of  a  Chancery- fuit,  while  the  black  coif 
^behind  looks  like  a  bartering  plainer. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  mew  the  look  of  a  thing; 
let  us  fuppofe  one  of  thefe  Lexonical  Etchings 
animated."  Hem— hem — hem.—  Gemm  of  Jury— 

I'm 
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fm  counfel  in   this  cafe   for   the  defendant — My 
client,  Gemm,  is  a  Cook- — flie  was  drefiing  dinner 

— -hem hem*-~-hem~-or,  as  the  law  more  claffically 

defcribes  it,  (he  was  e(  faciendum  roaftandum,  boi- 
€<  landum,  "fry  and  urn  and  fricafeandum." — Now^ 
Gemm,  the  plaintiff  wanted  a  fop  in  the  pan — my 
client  pofTefftfd  a  right  of  refufal  ;  but  he  forcibly 
entered  the  pcmifes,  the  Kitchen  ;  for,  as  Serjeant 
Piodding-fays,   in  the  49th    fol.  vol.  of  the  law's 
abridgment — a  Kitchen  is  (<  une  locus  pour  loge- 
M  ment  faucepannis,  ftewpannis,  cum  oter  quel- 
'«  que  chofe  pro  potationes  &  brothationes."  And 
further  it  is  declared,  a  Kitchen  is  (\  camera  ne- 
i€  ceffaria  pro  ufu  cookare  cum  dreiTero  fcullaro 
6<  coalholo    ftovis   fmoak    jacko."       Therefore, 
Gemm,   this  cafe  is  not  to  be  looked  on  through 
the  medium  of  meum  and  tuurn  ;   for  the  law  has 
no  medium,  and  right  and  wrong  are  its  fhadows  ; 
it  looks  not  upon  an  a&ion-in  a^artial  light :  for 
the  eye  of  the  law  is  neither  like  a  lady's  eye,  nor 
a  fheep's  eye,    nor  a  hawk's   eye,   nor  a  whore's 
eye;   neither   does  it   fquint  through  the  faying-  . 
glafs  of  the  fenfes,  or  put  on  felf-lovc's  ipectacJes ; 
the  law  looks   on   every   figure,   as  if  it  was  no 
•F  2  figure  ; 
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figure;,  on  every  thing,  as  if  it  was  nothing; 
and  on  nothing,  as  if  it  was  every  thing  ;  for 
the  law  is  our  liberty,  and  it  is  very  happy  for 
*is,  every  perfon  is  at  liberty  to  go  to  law, 
JMow,  -Gernm,  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  dripping- 
pan;  but  how  was  he  in  the  dripping-pan? 
Didhepufh  himfelf,  or  was  he  pufhed  ki  ? — Ther-e 
Jies.  the  diftindiLon  between  ths  Quodlibet  and  the 
'Quicjlibet.  If  he  pufhed  himfelf  in-^-we  muft  have 
damage  for  our  Kitchen-Huff;  for,  as  it  is  faid, 
■f6  primus  flrokus  eft  abfolutus  malus  fine  jocus." 

CHAP.    HI.     Frocks,  Coats,  Surtouts, 
and  Walking-Sticks. 

Every  gentleman  new,  by  the  length  of  his 
fkirts,  feems  Dutch-waifted,  or  like  a  Bridewell- 
.  boy,  with  a  garment  down  to  mid-leg  ;  and  they 
are  fo  much  fplaflied  fometimes  behind,  that  I 
have,  when  following  in  a  dirty  day  one  of  thefe 
very  famionable  frock-wearers,  been  tempted  to 
cali  out,— ~a  Pray,  deaf  Sir,  pin  up  your 
si  Petticoats.!5* 

Then 
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Then  tlieir  cuffs  cover  entirely  their  wriib, 
and  only  the  edge  of  the  rufRes  are  to  be  feen  ; 
as  if  they  lived  in  the  (lovenly  clays  of  Lycurgus, 
when  every  one  was  alharned  to  fkew  clean  linefe* 

The  Mode- makers  of  the  age  have  taken  a  • 
antipathy  to  the  leg  ;  for  by  their  high  topped 
fitoes,  and  Jong  tr6ufer-!ike  breeches,  with  a 
broad  kneebFind,  like  a  com  pre  ft  for  the  Ro- 
Tula,  a  kg  in  high  tafte  is  not  longer  than  a 
Common  Councilman's  tobacco-Hopper. 

Fine  fcarlet  mag  Frocks  were  becomings 
while  no  perfons  appeared  in  them  but  real  gen- 
tlemen ;  bur  fince  Tumblers,  Strolling  Players, 
and  French  Figure-dancers  drefs  themfelves  in 
ftich  martial  outfides,  it  is  to  be  prefurned,  every 
one  elfe  will  quit  this  very  lalling  habiliment, 
unlefs  he  has  a  mtnd  to  pafs  for  one  of  thoft- Ex- 
otics above-mentioned. 

Blue  Mancheiler  velvets,  with  gold  cords,  or 

rich   button -holes,  are  generally  the  uniform  of 

Bum- bailiffs,  Slight-of-hand-men,  and  Money- 

F  3  droppers. 
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droppers.  But  plain  fuits  of  thofe  cottons,  of 
grave  colours,  are  the  drefs  of  Shop-riders  and 
Country  Tradefmen, 

W a l king -S ticks  are'  now,  almeil  rtd uced    to  s 
an  ufefa!  iiacw  * 

Is   it    not  wonderful,   we   fhould   put  forth   Co-. 
many  paragraphs  concerning  Eemale  Fantadical- 
nefs,   as  we   are  prone  to  do,  and  never  confider, 
tKat  our  own   heads  are 'but- mere  Piece-brokers*' 
{hops  full  of  the  Remnants  of  FaO>ion  i  Do  not. 
ibme   cf  us   ftrut   about   with    walking- flicks    as 
long  as  ie-aping-poles,  as  if  we  were  pioneers  to. 
the  troop  of   Hick-erry    Gutters  ;  or  c*fe  with    a; 
yard  of  varnimed  cane,  fcraped  taper,  and  bound;; 
at    one    end    with    wax-,  thread,     and    the    other? 
tipp'd  with  a  neat-turn'd  ivory  head,  as  big  as  a,; 
filver  penny,   which    f.vitch    we    hug    under.,  our, 
arras  fo  jemmy  ?-^—  Could  our   Fore-fathers  be 
fuch  fools  ?  Like    enough   'faith  ;   and  as  we  are 
but  twigs  of  the  fame  trunks,   we,  fcorn  to,  dege-. 
uerate  from,  our  ancestors, 

Su.R  touts. 
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Sun.  touts  now  have  four  laps  on  eaeh  fide* 
which  are  called  DogVears:  when  thefe  piece* 
are  unbuttoned,  they  flap  backwards  and  for- 
wards like  jo  many  fuperriumerary  patches,  juH 
racked  on  at  one  end— *aod  the  wearer  Teems  to-' 
L;-ve  been  playing  many  boats  H back-fword,  til! 
his  coat's  cut  to  pieces.  When  they  are  but* 
toned  up,  they  appear  like  comb-cafes,  or  pac- 
quets  for.  a  penny-poft-man  to  fort  his  letters  in. 
Very  fpruce  Smarts  have  no  buttons  nor  hole? 
upon  the  breads  of  tbefe  their  Surtouts,  fave  wha: 
aFe  upon  the  ears— and  their  garments  only 
wrap  over  their  breads,  like  a  morning  gown, 
—A  proof,  that  drefs  may  be  made  too  faOiioa- 
able  to  be  ufeful. 

How  far  feveral  Torts  of  people  drefs  above 
themfelves,  and  "  wear  the  coil  of  princes  on 
**  unworthy  moulders, "  it  is  not  in  the  compafs 
of  our  plan  to  examine  ;  but  we  muft  beg  leave 
to  obferve,  that  Propriety  in  drefs  is  the  indi- 
cation of  a  good  underitanding  ;  and  thofe  perfons 
are  bkfs'd  with  the  nicer!  taftes,  who  never  facri- 
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fice  fenfe   to  mow,  or  derogate-  from  that  great 
rule  of  right, — The  Golden  Mean. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Literati  of  Europe  having 
eftabli.ftied  a  Claflica!  Committee,  to  enquire  into 
the  origin  or  invention  of  Fashions,  gave  in 
their  firft  report  lad  week;  which,  for  the 
amufement  of  our  Englifn  readers,  we  have  trans- 
lated from  the  Lingua  Franca,,  literally,  vl%. 

The  Muff  and  Belt,  worn  by  grown  Gen- 
tlemen, were  invented  by  Saturn* 

It  was  Venus  (one  day  putting  on,  in  a 
frolic,  h&r  Gallant's  helmet)  who  took  the  hint, 
and  ordered  the  firft  Bonnet  ;  and  it  was  Mi- 
nerva invented,  what  is  now  called,  the  Cbe- 
*uaux-d(-frfi  Cap. 

The  Goddefs  Lucina  brought  up  the  ufe 
of  packthread  Stays  ;  and  in  a  differtaticn  upon 
child-bed  linen,  the  Scholiafls  obferve,  that,  for 
the  fake  of  Semele's  memory,  Jupiter  erected 
the  firft  Foundling  Hofpital. 

Pallas 
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Pallas  invented  cold  Cream,  and  Lilly  of  the 
Valley  Water  ;  for  as  her  blue-eyed  Goddefsfhip 
w^s  much  upon  her  travels,  (he  was  liable  to  be 
Sunburnt. 

Diana  brought  Rouge  into  requeft  :  as  fhe 
was  obliged  to  be  out  fo  late  at  night,  her  com- 
plexion was  much  impaired ;  and  fhe  was  forced 
to  have  recourfe  to  Art,  as  our  prefent  Ladie* 
cf  Fafhion  are.  But  as  to  her  intrigue  upon, 
mount  Latmos,  it  was  a  cruel  afperuon. 

Endymion  was  a  famous  Miniature  Painter, 
in  thofe  days.  Diana  ufed  to  go  to  him  in  an 
evening  to  fit  for  her  picture  ;  for  the  Goddefs^ 
being  only  a  Night  Beauty,  would  not  be  drawn 
by  daylight. 

Cupid  one  day  pinning  one  of  his  Mama's 
Bread-knots  upon  one  of  the  plumes  of  Mars, 
the  God  of  War  refolve d  to  wear  it  afterwards  as 
a  Favour,  and  from  thence  came  the  origin  of 
Cockades. 

F  5  Her 
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Hercules  was  the  firfl  Wre filer ;  Bacchus- 
the    firii:    Toaft-mafter.      Mercury     inftitufced 
foot-races.     Vulcan  invented  Catgut  or  Net- 
work*    Juno  was  the  fir  ft  Lady    (no  offence  to 
our  prefent  Orators)  who  read-  Gur.tain*Le£tures;  > 
and   every  fehool- boy  knows  why   fbur-wheeledi 
carriages  are  called  Phaetons*  ■ 

Midas  is  the  tutelary  deity  of  modern  Critieli* 
and  ConnoiiTeurs  ;  and  we  take  Marsyas  to  be 
fome  very  impudent  foreign  Performer,  who  was 
fancy  to  his  Patron  Apollo  •  for  which  his 
mafteri  as  a  man  of  fenfe  ought  te  do,  ftripped 
hrm,  and  had  the  fellow  kicked  out  of  doors. 

From  Apollo  and  Daphne   came  the  Club 
of  ^Fortune-hunters  ;    and    the  meeting   of  th« 
Mufes  on  Parnafflis,  gave  modern  Ladies  a  hint - 
for  eftablifhing  Morning-Concerts, 

End  of  the  First  Scholium; 


We 
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We  mall  next  prefent  the  public,  or  at  lead 
ihofe  of  the  public  who  pleafe  to  become  our 
readers,  with  a  declamation  upon 


T     RAIN     S.» 

An  ell  and  a  half  of  filk  falling  upon  the 
ground  in  a  flope,  from  the  hips  of  a  fine  wo- 
man, mult,  according  to  our  ideas  of  elegance, 
add  dignity  to  her  ileps  ;  and  while  the  Train 
trails  along  the  gravel  of  St.  James's  Park,  har- 
rowing the  rubbifh  as  me  moves,  it  leaves  a 
track  like  what  we  difcern  in  the  water,  when  we 
follow  a  veflel  in  full  fail. 

Such  graceful  appendages  are  not  only  be** 
coming  to  perfons  of  fafhion,  but  are  very  pro= 
per,  as  they  encourage  the  filk  manufactories, 
the  confumption  of  filks  being  the  reflection 
of  Spittle-fields ;  and  no.  fafhion  is  likely  to  find 
the  looms  fo  much  employment  as  the  article 
of  Trains. 

There  was  a  Meeting,  indeed,  of  the  Lca- 

th;er-felkrs,    Tanners,    and   Cuiukts,   concern- 

F -6  ing 
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ing  a  method  of  preparing  calf,  hog,  horfe,  and 
dog  ikin,  to  line  the  bottom  of  the  Trains,  not 
only  to  prevent  their  tearing  out  fo  foon,  bat,  as 
the  bill  which  they  prefented  fet  forth,  it  would 
keep  them  cleaner,  fince  leather  was  not  fo  liable 
to  be  foaked  through  as  fiik. 

But  the  Silk- weavers,  Mercers,  Mantua- 
makers,  Piece-brokers,  and  Pincuihion-makers, 
had  iaterefl  enough  to  have  the  petition  rejected  ; 
for,  as  they  in  their  anfwer  obferved,  fuch  linings 
would  make  one  Train  laft  a  whole  feafon,  which 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  refpondents 
wives  and  families. 

Yet  this  fcheme  would  be  of  great  fervice  to 
thofe  young  Ladies  who  do  not  make  up  above 
one  Train  in  a  fummer ;  —  for  now  they  are  ob- 
liged to  abridge  themfelves  of  much  grandeur  in 
their  gait,  by  looping  up  their  Trains  on  each 
fide  of  the  petticoat,  for  fake  of  eleanlinefs,  the 
flaps  hanging  down  like  the  ears  of  a  large 
Maftiff. 

Yet  I  have  fometimes,  I  confefs,  feen  young 
Ladies  fpirited  enough  to  let   their  Trains  trail 

along 
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along  the  flag-ftones  of  Bifhopfgate-fbreet,  and 
drag  upon  the  pavement  of  Whitechapel. — It  is 
true,  they  have  a  little  damaged  the  edges  of  their 
dignity  by  it  ;  but  what  fignifies  a  fine  woman 
putting  on  finecloaths,  iffhe  does  not  wear  them  as 
fhe  ihould  do  ?  Befides,  how  can  we,  as  aptly  as 
Simonides  did,  compare  a  woman  to  a  peacock, 
unlefs  fhe  bears  herfelf  in  conference  at  every 
flep,   by  the  fvveep  of  her  tail  ? 

This  fweep  at  the  bottom  is  now  grown  too 
common  ;  for  it  was  but  laft  night  that  my  next 
door  neighbour,  who  takes  in  Hays  to  repair, 
hired  a  parifh-girl  for  her  fervant ;  and  I  heard 
her  this  morning  tell  the  wench  where  I  live,  that 
fhe  had  fent  an  Irifh  poplin  to  the  fcowrer's,  and 
it  was  to  be  made  up  with  ruffie-cuiFs ;  but  yet, 
for  all  that,  (he  would  not  appear  in  it  at  Church, 
if  it  had  not  the  true  quality  fweep  at  the  bottom. 

But  fuppofe  we  now  takt  a  peep  at  the 
Fafhions  of  former  times. 

In  days  of  old,  the  Bird  Ibis  was  held  in  great 
Yeneratiori,  and  eagerly  fought  after  throughout 

-Egypt. 
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JfLgypU  Throughout  England,  at  the  proper 
feafon,  men  and  dogs  too  are  as  affiduou-s  in  find- 
ing Birds' -ou.t.  Then  we  have  Canary-bird- 
breeders,  Cock-feeders,  Pidgeon- fanciers,  Par- 
rot-tutors, Quail-pipers,  Par  tridge -fetters,.  Rook  - 
bolters,  I>uck*de  covers/  Capon-makers,  and 
Snipe-fhooters. 

The  Sacred  Chickens  were  formerly  looked 
after  with  great  care  ;  do  we  not  now  as  carefully 
examine  our  Ccek*pens?  The  Augurs  ufed  to 
draw  great  confequences  from  the  fowls  who 
were  kept  for  that  purpofe  picking  up  the  corn. 
Sporting  men  in  the  prefent  times  draw  great 
fums  from  obferving  the  fowls  kep;  for  that  pur~ 
pofe  in  their  fighting. 

We  excel  the  Ancients  in  our  Htfrfe -races. 
Notwithftanding  we  have  not  fo  great  a  genius  as 
Pindar  to  celebrate  them,  we  have  Mr.  Ponb 
and  Mr.  Heber  to  regifter  them  *  ;  and  for  the 
recovery  of  a  bet,  the  authority  of  either  of  the 

above- 

*  Yes;  but,  fuperior  to  them  both  in  every  refpecl, 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Turf  of  the  prefent  dry  can  boaft  of  a 
Weathvrby*      Edit.  | 
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above-mentioned  Secretaries  of  the  Turf  is  more 
£o  be  depended  upon  than  all  the  Greek  Odes  of 
Antiquity. 

The  combat  of  the  Cestui,  or  boxing  ia 
iteel  mufflers,  was  a  great  exercife  among  the 
Ancients.  Similar  to  that  were  the  Bruifingr 
bouts  which  ufed  to  be  at  Mr.  John  Brough- 
ton's  *\  The  combatants  in  the  Olympic  Games 
were  made  much  of  by  their  friends  ;  the  Bear- 
garden Champions  made  much  of  themfelves,  by 
iharing  the  box  between  them. 

The  Ancients  erected  many  Temples  out  o? 
a  point  of  devotion  ;  we  build  Jiiany  out  of  a 
point  of  fantafticalnefs. 

The  Temple  of  Balbec  in  the  Defart  is  the 
wonder  of  every  traveller ;  our  Ghinefe  and  Go- 
thic Temples  travellers  will  as  much  wonder  at. 

When 

*  And  are,  at  this  moment,  among  the  fvofejjional  Gen- 
tlemen who  take  lefibns  in  the  capital  art  of  Bruifing,  at  the 
Academies  eftablifhed  for  the  purpofe,  by  thofe  renowned 
fans  of  Fifty- cuff  Science,  Johnfon,  Menduza,  Humphries, 
and  Ryan,  cum  multh  alii s.     Edit. 
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When  we  view  a  piece  of  Ancient  Architecture, 
we  are  amazed  at  the  tfupendoufnefs  of  the  un- 
dertaking, and  the  genius,  che  art,  the  elegance, 
with  which  it  is  executed.  But  when  we  lock  at 
many  of  our  modern  things,  we  are  aftoniflied  at 
their  meannefs,  and  wonder  how  fo  much  money 
could  be  thrown  away  without  either,  genius^ 
or  art,  or  elegance, 

As  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Amazons,  their  king- 
dom is  doubtful  ;  but  our  Engliih  Ladies  are  fo 
very  Martial-minded,  that  their  chief  diveriions 
are  Routs  and  Drums. 

There  are  but  two  points  in  which  I  find 
we  differ  elTentially  from  the  Ancients,  in  re fp eel 
of  modes  ;  one  of  which  is  Religion.  They 
had  rather  too  much,  we  have  too  little  :  their 
fine  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  adored  Planets,  Ele- 
ments, Beads,  and  Birds;  our  fine  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  only  worfhip  Thernfelves. 

The  other  diftinttion  which  appears  between 
Ancient  and   Modern    Manners,— between    the 

Ancient 
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Ancient  and  Modern  Manners  ef  this  Kingdom 
I  mean — -is  in  the  Fafhion  of  Ladies'  Living. 


As  to  dresses,  enough  has  been  faid  of 
them  ;  befides,  in  apparel  we  fee  old  Fafhions 
become  new  Fafhions,  and  new  Fafnions  become 
old  Fafhions;  for  as  the  world  turns  round, 
thofe  things  turn  round  along  with  it. 

But  how  are  our  fineit  Ladies  fallen  off  from 
their  feeding  !  how  are  they  degenerated  in  their 
taftes !  from  the  thick  ilice  of  a  well-boiled  but- 
tock of  beef,  andafubitantial  cut  round  a  houfe- 
hold  loaf,  which  every  Maid  of  Honour  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  days  (glorious  days  indeed  !) 
breakfafled  upon  ;  to  the  Ladies  of  this  age 
piddling  three  or  four  flices  of  bread  and  Butter, 
pared  oiF  from  the  French  rafped  roll,  thin  as 
wafer-paper.. 

In  thofe  days — thofe  famous  days  of  our  great 
Maiden  Queen  Eliza — each  Beauty  could  take 
eff  a  cup  of  ale  in  a  morning  ;  and  the  Toafl: 
then  ufed  with    drinking  was,  a  large  piece  of 

wheatea 
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wheaten  bread,. baked  brown,  well  rubbed  with- 
nutmeg,  and  foufed  fmoaking  into  a  tankard  of 
ftrong  beer,  while  a  plate  of  Chefhire  cheefe,  by 
way  of  dtfert,  was  ferved  up  in  tafts  to  every 
Right  Honourable  beautiful  and  delicate  Lady, 
Was  not  this  better  than  the  prefent  method  of 
iipping  out  of  cups  (not  bigger  than  Fairies* 
punch-bowls'), ..a  meagre  potation  of  mrre  boiling 
water  poured  upon  a  few  dryed  fhrub -leaves  ?-—- 
««  Surely,  furely  (as  Mr.  Veteran  ob ferved)  this 
*'  is  not  the  way  to  mend  our  breed —inftead  of 
*'  producing  Hearts  of  Oak,  we  fhall,  in  a 
**  century  or  two,  only  bring  forth  piths  fox 
**  rum-candles.5' 


An  Introduction  to  the  Preface  of 
a  Dissertation  upon  Oratory. 

JOY,  joy  to  you,,  O  ye  Britons  !  My  coun- 
trymen, I  congratulate  you  ;  from  A  to  Et 
caura>\  am  yours    Pofitively,   Comparatively,. 

and: 
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and  Superlatively,  This,  this  is  the  glorious 
time,  the  aera,  which,  like  the  returning  comet,, 
Kas  long  been,  expected  ;  the  harJpy  inftant  vvhea. 
the  Englifh  Language  fhall  be  white- warned* 

Johnson— -Alas,  we  can  on ly -fay  of  him  aa 
Kqll  Bluff,  hints  about  Hannibal — he  was - 
a -pretty  fort  of -a  fellow  formerly,  Sir.— What  he 
has  done,  is  no  more  to  be  compared  to  what  is 
doing,  thaa  the  -fcintiljated  cbalybeat  particle, 
ignified  by  the  momentous  percuuon  of  flint 
and  (leel  is  to  the  Arctic  Exhalations  of  the  Au-r- 
rora  Bor.ealis. 

Psace  be  to  the  manes  of  that  once  unabaflied! 
exifience,   Orator  Henley  ! — -Long  life  to  the 
Britifh  Inquifitor,  and  all  honour   and   fame  atr 
tend  the   remnants  of  the  Robin-Hood  Society  l\ 
— Ye  Tottenham-  Court   Agitators,   ail  laud   to 
the  Sanctimony  of  your  Pfalm-finging !— -Yet,  O 
be  mute  a  moment!   fufFer  the  Spirit  only  filently 
to  regenerate  within  you— -while   I   celebrate   in  . 
character  each    EJocutiorjiii    we     haye    already 
experienced. 

life 
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In    this    our    repository,  defigned    (like    Mr.- 
Pinchbeck's)  for  the  preservation  of  all  that's  rich 
and  rare,  we  fhall  exhibit  abitracls  of  fome  late 
Orator's  Declamations*;.,   and    comparing    them 
with  thofe,  who  by  their  advertifements   promife 
at  prefent  to  pronounce  to  the  Town,  we  (hall  be 
better  able  to  judge  from  their  various  modules,.. 
to  which  of   the   Champions'- we  mp>&  give  the- 
Gro  u  n  d  *  ivy  G  a  r  1  a  n  d . . . 

Oratory  is — but  what  itis,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  determine  :  we  are  not  Orators,  only 
Compilators.  Now,  although  we  have  excellent 
laws  to  preferve  the  game,  we  have  none  to  filencs 
unqualified  fpeakers  ;  and  though  we  have  many 
acls  to  encourage  the  breed  of  our  horfes,  there 
is  not  in  the  feven  folio  volumes  of  the  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Statutes,  one  claufe  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  understanding  ;  therefore,  as  there 
is  no  occalion  to  take  out  a  licence  to  be  a 
public  fpeaker,  every  one  is  willing  to  fet  up. 
for  himfeif. 

The  Fable  of  Narciffos,  who  fell  in  love  with 
bis  own  face,  is  not  inapplicable  to  great  talkers ; 

the/ 
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they  have  fallen  in  love  with  their  own  voices* 
and  that  may  be  an  excufe  for  the  irregularity  of 
their  expreffions  ;  for  if,  as  the. Poet  fays,  Non- 
fen  fe  is  Eloquence  in  love,  they  may  be  allowed 
to  talk  unintelligibly.  In  the  Robin-Hood  So- 
ciety, often  have  we  beheld  a  full-fed  figure 
flowly  rifing  from  his  feat  to  verhofify  his  five  mi- 
nutes :  his  head,  deep  hid  in  a  briftly  fu!l-buck!ed 
bob,  made  him  look  like  the  fign  of  the  Royal 
Oak,  with  an  ill-done  Face  in  the  mid  ft  on't. 

He  began,  like  Mr.  Henriquez,  with  a  fcheme 
ior  the  good  of  all  mankind,  and  how  to  prevent 
War,  Bribery,  Taxes,  and  Bum-bailiffs :  then  he 
hinted  how  far  the  Herri  ng-fl  {he  ry,  and  Flounced 
Petticoats,  affe&ed  the  politics  of  this  nation  : 
affured  us  that  Comets  and  Card-playing  were 
isnknown  among  the  Antediluvians  :  then  made 
a  tranfitiori  to  Turnpikes,  and  Trigonometry; 
proved  Operas  to  be  anti-conftitutional  ;  com- 
pared the  French  King  to  the  Bottle-Conjurer; 
infilled  that  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built 
in  the  Chinefe  manner;  that  turtle  eating  was 
fcn   introduction  to   Vopzry  ;  and -finifhed  with   a 

n:  eta- 
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metaphyseal  difcufTion   upon   Semi  p.  amis,,    and 
Solomon-gundy. 


'Flowers    of    Speech,    and    Specimens    e? 
Speaking. 

Imprimis,   O  R  A  T I  o  F  eo  R  r  D  E  N  s  i  s . 

•Gentlemen,  . 
Though  tautology  is  allowable  in  practice,  1 
don't  approve  on't  theoretically  ;  therefore  I 
ihall  plainly,  fully,  openly,  and  concifely,  I  hope, 
acquit  myfelf,  without  being  critical,  or  politi- 
cal, or  fatyrical,  or  myftical,  or  rhetorical,  or 
fchifmatical,  or  chimerical,  or  whimfical. — -I'll 
give  no  utterance  to  any  arrogance,  with  dif- 
fonance  of  deliverance,  nor  countenance  any  ex- 
orbitance of  intemperance,  ignorance,  or  extra- 
vagance :  what  I  communicate  I  fhall  authenti- 
cate, and  I  beg  you'll  companionate  :  I  will  not 
exaggerate,  nor  contaminate,  nor  depreciate, 
nor  discriminate,  an  intemperate  candidate,  at 
any  rate. — But  I  prognofticate  he  mud  be  a  pro- 
fligate reprobate,  and  illiterate,  apt  to  preva- 
ricate,   heiltate,    and    degenerate.- — I'll    ufe  no 

eloquence 
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eloquence  in  this  conference,  in  confidence  the 
confequence  of  my  diligence  will  evidence  the  ex- 
cellence of  my  innocence  with  reverence  to  your 
preference. 

Let  others,  by  a  flourifh  of  words,  fancy  it  an 
accomplifhment,  or  an  embellishment,  by  the 
tongue's  blandishment ;  it  is  an  adonifhment  that 
fome  fpeakers  are  fo  impertinent,  to  the  detriment 
q[  every  eminent  fundament  of  rudiment. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  without  ambiguity, 
void  of  incongruity,  with  perfpicuity,  by  narra- 
tive, to  afTert  my  prerogative  without  preparative 
or  pi  evocative. 

I  shall  now  conclude  without  a  multitude  of 
folicitude  ;  for  the  aptitude  of  men  to  ingratitude 
is  too  plain;  fo  I'll  infill  that  Shakefpeare  and" 
Milton  were  fophiflical  Scribblers,  and  bad  luck 
t©  the  man  who  invented  the  alphabet!  Oratory 
is  compofed  of  two  parts,  Weeds  and  Flowers ; 
the  weeds  of  Metaphor  are  the  roots  of  Rhetoric  ; 
and  the  flowers  of  Phrafe  cempofe  the  Ncfegay  of 
Eloquence.     A  fet  of  Philofophers    are  like  a 

bundle 
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bundle  of  brufh-wood,  when  th?y  are  lighted  up 
by  the  fire  of  difpute,  and  put  into  the  oven  of  al- 
tercation ;  then  out  comes  the  crumb  and  cruit  of 
fair  argument. 

Tabernaculi,  vel  Supernacuu. 

MY  Brethren  of  the  New  Birth,  I  have  the 
colic  of  pity  4  I  am  griped  with  companion  ; 
therefore  afford  me  a  dram  of  patience,  unlefs  ye 
have  a  mind  to  be  a  loil  flock,  Graying  from  the 
folds  of  regeneration,  and  become  pounded  for 
the  Devil's  fheep-ciipping. 

The  world  is  Lucifer's  Flem-markct,  and  wo- 
men expofe  themfelves  in  the  ihambles  of  fin,  hung 
out  upon  the  tenter-hooks  of  vanity  ;  for  Satan 
hath  broken  his  chain,  he  runneth  about  the 
town  like  a  Bum-bailiff ;  he  defiletn  every  poor 
foul  he  putteth  his  paw  upon  ;  he  draggeth  them 
into  the  prifon  of  Purgatory,  unkfs  the  New  Birth 
becometh  bail  for  them  ;— then  they  will  be  pu- 
rified by  being  foaked  in  the  hot  liquor  of  fa  net  lo- 
cation-; then  your  fins  will  be  fcalcfed  off,  like  hair 

from 
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from  a  hog's  back;  and  ye  will  be  boiled  in  the 
brcth  of  regeneration,  and  be  made  fpoon-meafc 
foj?  the  Saints  to  fup  a  ladle- full. 

There  is  the  light  within  us,  the  light  with- 
out us,  the  light  that  is  all  round  about  us:  thefe 
are  lights  we  are  not  to  make  light  of ;  for  fome 
are  Light-headed,  fome  are  Light-hearted,  and 
fome  are  Light-tailed, : — To-day  I  ihallonly  fpeak 
of  the  Light-heads,  and  I  hope  my  difcourfe  will 
xaife  the  whirlwind  of  contemplation  within  ye  ; 
and  that  you  will  turn  your  eyes  inward,  and  exa- 
mine how  your  underftandings  Hand  affecled  ;  for 
the  brain  is  the  head's  furniture;  and  if  the  ideas 
are  bewitched  by  external  chjecls,  you  are  throw- 
ing the  hoqfe  out  of  the  windows. 

The  Light-headed  ores  are  tfefe  foot- fl  00!  3 
•of  folly  called  Poets,  and  Player* ; '-&r  a  Poef-'s 
head  is  the  work-Chop,  "arid  a  Player's  head  is  the 
fafe-fhdp :  Tragedy  is  the  blank  vcrfb  of  Jn  * 
Cdmcdythe  h&fty*  podding  of  wicked ;■  cl\  •  s.^d 
torftirn£   the  'j., evil's    couhtry-daii'S'ng. 

id,    kr\<i   a  Icing  difcourfe  mi\i\ 

Ity-icfi  5  for  fear  ib-refcre  of  pet-, 

.II.  G  thr* 
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ting  a  period  to  my  periftaltic  motion,  I  will  here 
ead  my  Exhortation. 


*HO  NESTY  and  K  N  AVE  RY- 
AN    ALLEGORY. 

HONESTY  and  Knavery,  when  they  were 
Iboys,  went  to  the  fame  fchool.  Honesty  was 
a  very  promising  lad  ;  minded  his  book,  kept  his 
cloaths  clean,  and  fpcke  truth.  Knavery  ufed 
to  play  truant,  flripped  his  clafs-fellows  at  chuck 
and  hufsle-cap,  had  his  cloaths  torn  with  robbing 
orchards,  and  was  the  greuteft  liar  in  all  the  pa- 
rifti.  Honesty's  parents  were  very  poor,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  anyperfon  would  take  him 
'prentice  ;  at  la  ft  a  Miller,  finding  the  lad  was  a 
good  fcholar,  let  him  keep  his  books  for  him.; 
but  he  had  like  to  have  ruined  his  m after.  The 
Miller  turned  him  away  at  a  minute's  warning,  and 
gave  kim  fo  bad  a  character,  that  nobody  would 
harbour  him,  and  the  poor  boy  was  forced  to  li«  in 

the 
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the  ftreets  :  the  Parim  Officers  faying  he  was  full  of 
the  fin  all-pox,  they  would  not  come  nigh  him, 
but  the  juftice  obliged  them  to  take  him  into  the 
-workhoufe. 

There  he  was  found  to  be  a  dead  weight 
upon  the  matter,  who  threatened  to  throw  up  his 
office,  if  fuch  a  fellow  was  folded  upon  him  to 
take  care  of:  a  veftry  was  called,  and  a  motion 
was  made,  Whether  Parim-Officers  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  Honesty  ?  It  was  agreed,  Nem. 
Con.  they  had  not;  and  Honesty,  therefore,  was 
turned  out  of  the  workhoufe. 

Knavery  in  the  mean  time  grew  up  to  be  a 
very  acute  boy,  and  feveral  people  wanted  to  em- 
ploy him  as  their  agent :  he  promifed  he'd  ferve 
all,  but  at  the  fame  time. complained  bitterly  for 
want  of  money.  Perfons  of  all  conditions  then 
began  to  fee  him,  and  out  bid  one  another;  a 
thing  never  before  pra&ifed  ;  fo,  that  Knavery 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  author  of  Bribery. 


Hz 
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He  hired  himfelf  at  lafl.  to  be  Page  to  a  great 
lady,  and  as  he  could  write  a  fine  hand,  nay  he 
-could  write  all  forts  of  hands  (for  Knavery  was 
the  inventor  of  Forgery)  the  fervants  employed 
.him  to  make  their  bills  out  ;  but  my  lady's  wo- 
man proving^  with  child  by  him,  and  he  refuiing 
to  marry  her,  he  was  difcharged,  the  fame  day 
his  fchool- fellow  Honesty  was  turned  out  of  the 
workhoufe,  and  they  agreed  to  feek  their  fortunes 
.together. 

Honesty's  companion  wore  laced  cloaths, 
and  kept  great  company ;  and  one  day  the 
pair  went  upon  a  vifit  to  a  man  of  fafhion.  As 
foon  as  II n avery  ftepped  into  the  faloon, 
lie  began  to  give  himfelf  airs  of  Connoifieur  con- 
fequence.  He  talked  away  without  Hopping 
about  point  of  light,  point  of  diilance,  entablatures., 
harmony,  projection,  keeping,  handling,  contour, 
fore-ground,  groups,  and  Corregiefque  grace.; 
mingled  Michael  Angela  and  Zenxis,  Salvator 
Rofa,  Praxiteles,  Raphael,  Vitruvius,  Guido, 
Stuccos,  Cameos,  Tntaglios,  Foffils,  Minerals  and 
Marcafites.     Greedily  he  was  attended  to,  looked 

upon 
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upon  as  a  man  of  mofl  fxquifite  accompHlhnients, 
and  ufhered  into  the  dining-room  with  all  becom- 
ing honours,  while  his  meek  minded  companion- 
had  a  ftooi  fet  for  him  in  the  fsrvants  hall. 

Knavery  To  far  ingratiated  himfelf  into  ther 
ftiaily  by  flattery,  and  card-playing,  that  he  ran 
away  with  the  efdeft  daughter,  a  great  fortune, 
Hsr  relations,  ont  of  revenge,  threw  HoNEsrr 
into  jail  as  an  accomplice,  though  his  companion 
knew  better  than  to  trufl  him  with  the  fctret* 

Judge  what  a  life  Honesty  nutfifend  in  pri- 

fcn  !  He  was  ill  pfed  by  all  th©  debtors ;  every  one 
reproaching  him  for  being  the  caufe  of  their  com- 
ing to  that  place.  The  jailor  fhewed  him  no  fa- 
vour; the  prifoners  at  the  mailer's  fide  defpifed- 
him,  and  thofe  at  the  begging-grate  grumbled 
that  he  was  admitted  to  mare  the  box  with  theim 

Discharged  by  an  Acl  of  Grace,  he  attend- 
ed for  a  place  at  a  Regifter-ofrice.  Every  matter  of 
3  family  was  ready  to  hire  him,   but  either  the 
wife,  or  the  miftrefs,  or  the  fon,  or  the  daughter, 
G  3  or 
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or  fome  favourite  footman,  butler,  or  lady's  con- 
fidant objected  to  him.  He  was  at  laft  picked  up 
by  a  girl  juit  left  upon  the  town,  but  (he  turned 
him  off  the  fecond  week  Hie  went  into  keeping. 
Then  he  hired  himfelf  to  her  brother,  a  poor 
Poet ;  and  his  mailer  by  his  means  got  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Drury-Lane  Patentees,  who  gave 
him  a  benefit.  Bat  the  day  after  the  poor  fellow 
was  fet  adrift,  only  for  hinting  to  his  matter  he 
ought  to  pay  his  debts. 

His  next  promotion  was  door-keeper  to  th© 
p!ay-houfe  ;  but  that,  he  chofe  to  refign,  and  fet 
up  a  tavern,  where  he  very  foonbecame  a  bankrupt,, 
becaufe  he  fet  out  upon  fuch  a  fcheme  as  muft 
inevitably  ruin  him  ;  for  he  would  fell  wine  really 
neat  as  imported,  draw  full  meafure,  and 
would  be  neither  buffoon,  pimp,  nor  flatterer  to 
his  gueils  :  if  he  would,  he  might  have  got  a  for- 
tune, for  every  body  ufed  his  houfe  outof  a  piece 
or  cuaning,  that  the  world  might  fee  how  fond 
they  were  of  Ho nesty. 

Then  he  was  recommended  to  be  U flier  to  a 
great  Boarding- fcfiool,  There  the  French  Gover- 

aef& 
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nefs  fell  in  love  with  his  figure,  and  made  a  {hift 
one  night  to  creep  to  bed  to  him.  Out  of  princi- 
ple, next  morning  he  married  her ;  but  fhe  fooa 
grew  fick  of  her  hufband,  nay,  at  laft  thought 
him  fo  unaccountable,  that  fhe  got  an  order  for 
his  being  put  into  Bedlam  :  and  to  this  day  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  fure  ngv.  of  Lunacy,  if  a  man 
acts.  Honestly.. 


A  Melancholy  hut  Authentic Narrative 
of  the  Unparalleled  Sufferings  which 
an  English-  Company  of  Come- 
dians have  endured  in  their  Tour 
along  France.. 

[Written  by  One  of  the  Troop.] 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  ratification  of 
the  late  Peace  between  England  and  France, "a-- 
Company  of  Adventurers,  who  are  always,  by 

G  4  way. 
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way  of  difiinc~tion,  called  Strolling  Players, 
eager  to  reap  the  &rR  advantages  that  could  arife 
from  the  Definitive  Treaty,  took  (hipping  at  Do- 
ver for  Calais,  having  furnim.ed  themfelves  with 
all  tlie  theatrical  apparatus  of  feathers,  gilt  trun- 
cheons, fpotted  fiannels,  copper  embofs,  trans- 
parent cloudings,  lackered  bowls,  tin  daggers- 
pan  tomime  tricks,  and  clock  Hackings. 

When  they  landed  at  Calais,  they  had  Wkb 
to  have  met  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  by  the 
Commiflary's  examination  of  their  Properties, 
had  not,  luckily  for  them,  a  painted  crofs,  with 
the  words  In  hoc  fly/io.  wrote  round  it,  been  tied 
upon  one  of  their  chefts  :  it  was  the  crofs  that 
they  ufed  in  Thecdoiius.  This  made  the  in- 
fpeoiors  fuppofe  them  to  be  good  Catholics  ;  and 
finding  a  couple  of  amber  bead  necklaces,  which 
they  had  tied  together  with  two  pieces  of  crofs'd 
lath,  dangling  at  the  bottom,  worn  by  the 
Spanifh  Friar  and  the  Prieft  in  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet, this  confirmed  the  CoramiiTary  in  his  belief 
that  they  were  not  Hugonots,  and  he  mewed 
them  great  refpecl   upon  that  account., 

TH2Y 
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They  opened  at  Calais  with  the  play  of  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet.  This  corroborated  the  in* 
habitants'  opinions  of  the  Players  articles  of 
faith. — The  play  went  off  with  the  utmoft,  de- 
cency, not  one  ftcv  in  the  "performance,  except 
an  unavoidable  accident  that  befell  the  EngliuY 
gentleman  who  performed  Romeo. 

He  was  a  remarkably  fat  man,  very  heavy* 
and  when  he  threw  himfelf  down  on  the  ftage, 
Ml  with  vail  weight  ;  and  the  platform  or  floor 
not  being  fo  flout  as  expected,-  he  broke  through 
the  boards,  and  like  a  log  half  out  of  water  he 
lay,  feeming  to  the  audience  as  if  divided,  or 
cut  into  a  moiety  of  what  he  was. 

Capulet  and  Tibalt,  the  two  ftrohgeit.  men 
in  the  Troop,  aflifted  by  the  Friar,  releafed  him, 
and  the  play  continued  to  be  performed  with 
great  applaufe  : — but  when  the  funeral  procefilon 
was  repre  fen  ted,  to  convince  my  readers  that  true 
merit  is  received  al  ke  every  where,  it  was  ap- 
plauded as  much  at  Calais,  as  ever  it  was  in 
England.  The  audience  cne  and  all  forgot  the 
G    5  play, 
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play,  nem.  con.  they  cried  out  Bravo,  Bravo,  the 
Proceffion  !  the  excellencies  of  author  and  per- 
formers were  forgot,  and  nothing  thought  of,  or 
talked  about,  next  day,  but  the  Proceffion,  th« 
ProcefTion. 

As  the  breaking  through  the  ftage  prevented 
that  gentleman  from  appearing  next  night  in 
Romeo,  they  gave  out  the  Bufy  Body,  with  the 
Funeral  Proceffion. — A  full  houfe,  and  brava 
again. — The  third  night  they  gave  out  the  Beg- 
^tirs  Opera  ;  and  inftead  of  the  country  dance  at 
the  end,  Macheath  was  hanged  ;  and  for  Juliet's, 
they  exhibited  Macheath's  Funeral  Proceffion. 

So  that  we  find  there  is  not  fuch  difference  in 
tafte,  as  people  imagine  ;  for  the  French  are  as 
fond  of  unaccountable  (hows,  and  incoherent 
pageantries,  as  any  Englifn  audiences. 

We  are  too  apt,  very  often,  to  applaud  exhi- 
bitions that  are  the  very  burlefques  upon  reafon 
and  nature ;  infatuated  by  cur  own  opinions,  we 
will  have  every  thing  to  be  really  fine  we  fancy 

is 
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is  fo,  without  either  power  to  judge,  or  patience 
to  hear  others.  In  out  Theatres,  too-oftes', 
ignorance  and  obitinacy  arc  arbitrators, 

Garrick,  indeed,  corrected  the  audienceV 
tafte  :  he  taught  them,  by  the  great  nefs  of  his 
aeling,  to  know  thofe  nice  touches  of  nature* 
which  they  were  till  then  Grangers  to.  When  he 
a£Ud,  the  audience  law  what  was  right,  and  be- 
came; by  obfervirsg,  more  impartial,  and  lefs 
vague  in  their  commendations ;  but  now  they 
are  again  returning  to  that  indifcriminatenefs, 
from  whence  they  {a  lately  emerged.  They 
begin  again,  not  fo  much- 'to  confider  the  pro- 
priety of  a  character,  as  the  fun  of  it;  and  as 
people  come  and  pay  their  money  to  be  pleafed5 
Why  fhou'dn't  they  ? — this  is  their  anfwer.-'- 

But  to  return  to  our  adventurers  at  Calais. — » 
The  prices  the  French  paid  to  fee  plays  were  fo 
low,  provisions  (7uch  provifibns  I  mean  as  were 
fubffantial  enough  to  fait  Englifh  flomachs)  were 
fo  dear,  that  it  was  impoffible  the  fharers  could 
live  out  of  the  profits,  efpecially  as  they  we»e  fo 
G  6  cruelly 
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cruelly  ufed  by  their  own  country  people  ;  for 
though  upwards  of  three  hundred  Englifh  people 
landed  every  day  at  Calais,  in  their  way  to  Paris, 
not  one  of  them  would  flop  to  befpeak,  or  even 
condefcend  to  fee  a  play  in  Engliftu 

i(  Frightful,  horrid,  monftrous,  immenfely 
*c  abfurd  V  all  the  imported  London  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  called  out,  when  they  were  waited 
upon  by  a  deputation  from  the  Englifh  Come- 
dians.— U  What  can  thefe  creatures  think:, 
€€  Mama,  (this  was  what  Mifs  Jenny  faidj  that 
<<  vve  comes  to  France  to  fee  Englifh  things  ?  I 
€(  am  iick  of  every  thing  Englifh  already." 
u  Right,  my  dear,5'  replied  Mama :  "  No, 
«c  we  will  fee  only  the  French  Barletta,  and  fuch 
**  fine  things,"  But  as  to  every  thing  Englifh, 
they  agreed  it  was  horrid,  £ithy,  and  abo- 
minable. 

Deserted  by  their  own  country  folks,  un- 
intelligible to  the  inhabitants,  uneafy  to  them- 
felves,  hungry,  thirfty,  and  infolvent,  they  were 
forced  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Dunkirk. 

But 
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But  at  Calais  they  were  forced  to  leave  their 
baggage  behind  them.  Yet  this  is  not  mentioned 
as  a  difgrace  ;  the  greateft  men,  heroes,  kings, 
generals,  &c.  have  been  obliged  to  make  as  pre- 
cipitate retreats.  Were  not  the  ten  thoufand 
Greeks  errant  Strollers  ?  and  was  not  Xenophort 
their  manager,  who  caft  their  parts,  and  took 
their  towns  for  them  ? 

Afrakazv  or  foopav:  (really  I  could  not  make 
out  from  the  Gentleman's  Journal  which  word  it 
was)  fo  I  copied  it  verbatim — but  he  obferves  in 
the  hiftory  he  wrote  of  it,  that  a  frakaw  or 
a  foopavs  happened  among  them  as  Toon  as 
they  arrived  at  Dunkirk — the  relation  of  which 
the  reader  fhall  have  in  his  own  words. 

"  We  got  to  Dunkirk  about  dinner-time,  and 
as  we  fat  drinking  in  our  inn,  or  hotel,  or  cabaret, 
or  whatever  they  call  it,  we  had  a  difpute  about 
Shakefpeare,  and  what  was  his  own  writing,  and 
what  his  commentators  had  made  him  fay,  and 
fpoiled  his  original  text,  in  trying  to  make  him 
better  than  he  (hould  be. 

I  told 
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"I  told  Mr.  Speedily  (the  young  man  who '> 
played  our  Fops) — You  muft  know,  Reader,  I  al- 
ways act  in  Ned  Shuter's  way  myfelf,  and  people 
before  I  left  England  ufed  to  fay  I  was  vaftly  like 
foin^  when  I  wore  my  own  hair,  and  then  I  had 
my  Jiat  dreiTed  and  cocked  at  his  hatter's  ;  and  I 
bought  a  frock-which  he  had  given  to  one  of  the 
biifinefs,  and  I  wore  it,  and  there  was  little  dif- 
ference in  our  makes.  Why  mayn't  I  in  time 
then  make  as  great  an  actor?  Who  knows  I  Why 
'tis  all  but  a  knack*  There's  both  Mr.  Garrick 
and  Mr,  Shuter,  why  playing  feems  fo  eafy  to 
them,  that  they  can't  take  great  pains  about  it : 
fo  it  is  only  finding  out  how  they  do  it,   and  I 

fhall  be  as  great  an  actor  as  either  of  them 

But  as  I  was  faying  concerning  die  obfervation  I 
made  to  Mr.  Speechly  about  Shakefpeare,  I  told 
him  that  there  was  a  line  in  King  Lear,  in  the 
Ballard's  part,  which,  as  it'was  generally  fpoks, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  nonfenfe,  becaufe  the  players 
faid, 

I  will  enjoy  my  Ssmele  in  a  ficrm. 

Now  I  infilled  on  it,  that  the  true  reading  is, 

I  will 
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I  will  enjoy  my  Simile  of  a  ftorm: 

But  young  Speech ly  told  me,  that  he  was  fure  the 
true  reading  of  that  line  in  Shakefpeare  was,  that 
as  how  the  Baftard  ihould  fay, 

He  would  employ  his  S i  m i l  e  upon  a  ftorm : 

and  the  young  fellow  fwore  he  would  back  his 
©pinion,  and  fay  done  firft  for  a  fum,  and  began 
to  feel  in  his  pockets,  as  if  he  could  pull  out  any 
money — But  the  Prompter  told  him  not  to  think 
of  laying  any  fuch  wagers,  becaufe  the  word  Se- 
mele  was  either  Madam  Regan's,  or  Madam  Go- 
neril's  crissen  name,  fo  that  the  Baftard  neither 
faid  nor  meant  any  more  than  as  if  he  had  faid,  I 
will  enjoy  Betty  or  Nanny  or  Molly,  though  the 
wind  fhould  blow  the  tiles  off  the  houfes  ;  juft  as 
Oedipus  and  Tinfel  fay  about  <£  enjoyment,  tho* 
"  thunder  ihook  the  room." 

iC  The   Prompter's  great  reading  ftruck  Mr. 
Speedily  fpeechlefs  for  a  minute  or  two  ;   but  re- 
covering his  utterance,  looking  full  at  our  Promp- 
ter, 
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fer,  Speechly  told  him  it  was  a  damned  lie.  The 
Prompter  made  anfwer,  You  are  a  damned  foolim 
blockhead  ;  upon  which  a  challenge  enfued,  and 
into  the  ftreet  they  went  to  box  it, 

"  We  made  a  ring,  the  French  folks  flood  round, 
eroding  themfelves  to  fee  two  figures  half-naked 
thump  one  another.  I  held  their  apparel,  our 
Manager  was  Speechly's  fecond,  and  our  Stage- 
keeper  picked  up  the  Prompter^ 

"The  Commandant  of  the  town  lent  the  guard 
down  to  part  them  ;  but  the  French  foldiers  itood 
at  the  outfide  of  the  ring,  and  feemed  to  like  to 
look  at  the  battle.  Prefently  down  came  the 
Commandant,  and  afked  the  guard  why  they  did 
not  advance  and  part  the  two  bruifers;  but  his 
men  replied  (as  a  gentleman  told  me,  who  inter- 
preted it  to  me  in  Engliih)  "  that  they  had  had 
**  enough  of  coming  among  Englifh  fighting  frl- 
"  lows,  and  they  did  not  choofe  to  go  near  them.'** 

€<  Upon  this  the  officer  himfelf  rufhed  in  with 
his  fivord  drawn,  and  parted  them.    This  fo  pro- 
voked 
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roked  our  Manager,  that  he  pulled  off  his  cloaths, 
and  challenged  to  box  the  Commandant  upon 
the  fpot. 

f<  Thb  officer  ordered  him  to  gaol  immediately 
in  his  fhirt,  for  feme  of  the  French  thieves  run 
away  with  his  cloaths,  and  not  one  of  his  com- 
pany could  furnifh  him,,  as  we  were  to  a  man  but 
ii-ngly  habited. 

"In  this  unexpected,  and  meft  Fata!  cata&rophe, 
what  was  to  become  of  us  ?  The  Prompter,  by  his 
battle,  had  both  his  eyes  f welled  up  fa  that  he  could 
not  fee  ;  and  he  had  diflocated  Mr.  Speechiy's  pw,. 
fo  that  the  young  man  could  not  utter  an  articulate 
found.  I  began  to  def^air;  I  could  not  fee  any 
hopes  of  extricating  ourfelves  from  fuch  a  number 
•f  difficulties;  when  fortunately  for  me,  a  lady, 
whom  I  remembered  upon  the  town  in  London, 
fome  years  ago,  was  coming  over  with  her  friend 
for  En-gland,  from  Dunkirk;  and  (he  very  gene- 
rou.fly  paid  my  paflage,  and  franked  me  to  town, 
became  I  promifed  to  take  care  of  a  monkey,  a 
fquirrel,  and  two  guinea  pigs  for  her ;    all  which, 

with, 
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with  my felf,  arrived  in  Covent-Garden,  this  pre*- 
fent  year,  Nov.  5.  after  moid  furprifing,  and  mci 
fuccefslefs  adventures." 

And  now,  Pleader,  give  me  leave  to  make  one 
cbfervation.  I  cannot  fee  any  reafon  why  our 
people  ihould  be  fo  fond  of  going  to  France,  I 
have  been  there-,  and  all  I  iind  the  Engliih  people 
get  by  going  there  is,  that  the  French- will  make 
fools  of  us,  or  elfe  teach  us  fuch  things,  as  will 
force  us  to  make  fools  of  our felves. 


The  Contention  between  Poverty  and 
Riches;  with  the  Adventures  of 
Flattery : 

A  N     ALLEGORY. 

IN  the  vale  of  Tcmpe,  there  once  dwelt  a 
mighty  Prince,  whofe-nsme  was  Riches.  He  mar- 
ried the  heirefs  of  the  family  of  Plentt.  Bf  her 
he  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter;  their  names  were 

Era- 
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Prodigality  and  Avarice.  Prodigality  the  fon  fell 
in  love  with  the  Lady  Luxury,  from  which  match 
fprung  t*he  cripple  Mifery.  Avarice,  the  daugh- 
ter, was  flole  away  by,  her  father's  fteward,  Op- 
predion,  to  whom  fhe  bore  before  wedlock  one  fon, 
named  Infamy. 

The  kingdom  of  Riches  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a ■  vaft  ridge  of  mountains,  on  the  other 
fide  of  which,  in  the  cave  of  Sloth,  lived  the 
forcerefs  Poverty,  to  whom  Luxury  and  Prodiga- 
lity fled,  attended  by  the  grand-children  of 
Riches,  Infamy  and  Mifery,  and  perfuaded  Po- 
verty to  make  a  viHt  to  the  land  of  Plenty.  In- 
putted by  her  guefts,  with  the  help  of  inchant* 
ments,  fhe,  in  a  thick  fog,  failed  over  the. rocky 
confines,  and  gently  dropped,  on  an  unlucky  night, 
into  a  pleafant  vale,  called  the  feat  of  Good- 
humour. 

Here,  midfl:  cooling  zephyrs,  fanning  gales,, 
waving  woods,  whifpering  breezes,  and  mur- 
muring dreams,  the  little  God  of  Love  was  fport- 
ing,  and  on  that  fatal  evening  had  been  reveli 

.     ling 
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ling  in  the  palace  of  Delight.  Reeling  out,  he 
found  this  Sorcerefs  :  his  fenfes,  heated  with  wine,* 
did  not  permit  him  to  difcover  who  (he  was,  but 
lie  eagerly  conveyed  her  io  a  farni-houfe,  called 
Hofpitality.  In  the  morning,  when  he  awoke, 
and  found  it  was  Poverty  he  had  by  his  fide,  Love 
fled  away  affrighted  :  there  (he  was  delivered  of  a 
-fon,  the  fruits  of  that  night's  acquaintance.  She 
Galled  his  name  Invention,  and  by  him  (he  w  ,-;&■-- 
maintained.  He  built  for  her  the  palace  of  Wan* 
tonntfs,  where,  under  the  ill  ape  of  a  Woman  of 
Pleafure,  ihe  ufed  to  be  vifited  by  the  feryants  e# 
Riches.  Thefe  (he  foon,  by  her  fpells,  d  i  fabled,  - 
and  then  turned  them  over  to  the  gaoler  Difeafe, 
who  kept  them  prifoner  in  the  Caftle  of  Shame. 

While  thefe  things  were  tf  an  fa  cling  in  the 
kingdom  of  Riches,  two  young  ladies,  one  a  le- 
gitimate,, and  the  other  a  natural  child  cf  the 
fame  father,  their  names  Fiction  and  Truth,  were' 
travelling  that  wa#;  but  before  they  reached  it* 
Fiction  arofe  before  day-break,  drefled  herfelf  in 
her  lifter's  cloaths,  and  came  into  the  city.  In- 
vention fell  in  love  with  her:  (he  bore  him  the 

bayard' 
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buflard  Romance,  by  whofe  help  they  erecled  the 
fort  of  Superftition.  Now  Tumult  and  Defpair 
filled,  the  once  happy  plains ;  the  palace  of  De- 
light was  deftroyed  ;  and  Love  fheltered  himfelf  in 
the  cottage  where  Truth  was  left,  and  they  were 
both  maintained  by  a  very  venerable  old  gentle- 
man, called  Honour.  Plenty  took  wing,  Riches 
lay  hid,  Infamy  took  pofTtfTion  of  his  grandfa- 
ther's efrate,  and  immediately  new-modelled  his 
houfhold  :  Lazinefs,  he  made  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber  ;  Hypocrify,  his  chaplain  ;  De- 
bauch, his  cook  ;  Flattery,  mailer  of  the  cere- 
inonies ;  Pride,  his  wardrobe-keeper,  and  Riot, 
his  companion. 

Justice  beheld,  with  indignation,  the  out- 
rages committed,  and  fent  the  mepherd  lndu'f- 
try  to  re-irrdate  Riches,  by  whofe  help  Poverty 
was  defeated,  Superstition  pulled  down,  Plenty 
recalled,  the  houfe  of  Wantonnefs  deiTroyed,  and 
a  plain  dwelling  erected  in  its  flead.,  called  Con- 
tent, where  he  lived  with  his  bride  the  nymph 
Tranquillity,  with  whom  came  Love,  Truth  and 
Honour.     He  then  altered  -his  houftibld ;  Piety 

jvas 
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was  made  his  chaplain  ;  Exercife,  his  phyfician '-; 
Prudence  and  Honour,  his  itewards ;  Love  and 
Truth,  his  partners ;  Humanity,  his  companion  ; 
Companion,  Frugality  and  Obedience,  his  do- 
medics  ;  and  the  Tons  of  Labour,  his  workmen. 
Poverty  was  banifhed  to  her  cave,  and  Lazinefs 
with  her  ;  Riot  broke  his  neck  ;  Debauch  died 
of  a  furfeit ;  Hypocrify  took  to  the  Itage;  Inven- 
tion hired  himfelf  to  a  poet ;  Pride  became  pimp 
to  a  nobleman;  Infamy  was  hanged,  and  Mifery 
put  into  the  workhoufe. 

The  fairy  Flattery  was  fentenced  to  wander  over 
the  earth,  fubjeft  to  every  inconvenience  equal  to 
mortals,  except  death,  for  a  term  of  years.  As  ihe 
wandered  penfive  along,  a  highwayman  happened 
to  meet  her,  but  inflead  of  robbing  her,  carried 
her  home,  left  off  the  road,  took  a  large  inn,  and 
made  her  bar-keeper.  She  there  bore  ker  lover  a 
fori.,  called  Deceit,  who  turned  Gamefter.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  her  voice  was  the  moil  me- 
lodious in  the  world,  and  every  body  that  heard 
her  once  fing  fell  in  love  with  her  ;  and  one  day 
a  nobleman's  fon   going  to   Hand  candidate  for 

a  borough, 
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a   borough,    took    her   with    him   to   affift   hia 
«le&ion. 


After  doing  my  young  Lord's  bufinefs,  the 
Inhabitants  petitioned  her  to  Hay  with  them.  She 
.foon  new-modelled  the  town  :  to  the  men  (he 
taught  the  art  of  writing  love-letters  ;  the  women 
ilie  inflrudled  in  the  ufe  of  looking-glafles. 

The  Curate  of  the  parifh  hearing  of  her  power, 
fent  her  up  with  a  letter  to  his  Bifhop  ;  but  on 
.-the  road  a  Countefs  fell  in  love  with  her,  took 
her  home,  and  fhe  grew  fo  great  a  favourite,  that 
my  lady  would  hear  of  nothing.,  or  grant  nothing 
but  what  this  talkative  fprite  had  a  hand  in  ;  fo 
that  the  Fairy  was  employed  from  the  lady's  toilet 
to  the  turnfpit  in  the  fcullery. 

This  lady  had  many  woers,  but  not  any  could 
make  an  impreHion  on  her  heart,  till  one,  more 
iharp-fighted  than  the  reft,  bribed  the  Fairy  to  his 
affiftance,  and  by  her  managementin  a  month's  time 
married  the  lady,  and  in  another  month,  fuchis  the 
ingratitude  of  man,  kicked  Flattery  out  of  doors. 

Sh« 
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She  was  picked  up  by  a  pcor  Poet,  to  whom  five 
taught  the  ait  of  dedication  ;  but  he  fending 
her  with  a  copy  of  verfes  in  praife  of  Virtue  to 
a  Kept  Miitrefs,  the  courtezan  begged  her  of 
him,  and  maintained  her  as  an  interpreter  to  all 
her  lovers*  At  lafl  the  Woman  of  Pleafure 
falling  really  in  love,  me  difmifled  Flattery,  who 
then  hired  herfelf  to  a  Face-painter,  then  turned 
Mantua-maker,  next  Lady's-woman,  and  at  Iail 
fet  up  a  MillinerVfhop,  where  the  Prime  Minifler 
met  her,  and  brought  her  to  Court.  But  he  fall- 
ing into  difgrace,  ihe  forfook  him,  and  refcived 
from  that  time  forward  to  attach  herfelf  to  no 
one  in  particular  ;  but,  for  the  good  of  the  public, 
fne  is  to  be  heard  of  at  a  great  man's  levee, 
and  a  rich  man's  table  ;  in  the  beginning  of 
Courtfhip,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  a  Petition; 
■but  feldom  feen  a  month  after  Matrimony,  nor 
ever  to  be  found  at  the  Tavern  after  che  third 
bottle. 
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A      F   R    A  G    M    E    N    T. 

[From  an  Original  MS.] 

'MIDST  one  of  the  pleafanteft  and  beft  culti- 
vated vallies  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  an 
elegant,  neat,  and  convenient  dwelling  lived  the 
daughter  of  Temperance  and  Integrity.  Her 
name  was  O economy  ;  fhe  was  not  what  might 
be  called  a  Striking  Beauty,  but  the  mod  lovely 
perfon  in  the  world,  when  you  came  to  be  inti- 
mate with  her.  Every  one,  whom  fhe  chofe  to 
preferve  an  acquaintance  with,  fell  in  love  with 
her  :  but  fome  of  her  admirers  being  rather  weak- 
minded,  like  other  mallow-headed  lovers,  wanted 
her  to  be  a  Have  to  the  caprices  ©f  their  tempers. 
Truly  fhe  muft  only  look  as  they  pleafed;  nor 
laugh,  but  when  they  thought  proper;  nor  fpeak 
to  any  body,  but  whom  they  thought  fit. — Such 
behaviour  could  not  correfpond  with  a  lady's  fen* 
timents,  who  was  fo  entirely  unafFe&ed  as  Oeco- 
Romy, They  ufed  frequently  to  qua/rel  with 

Vot.  II.  H  her, 
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her,  and  would  indeed  have  treated  her  very  ill, 
had  not  her  brother  Prudence,  who  lived  in  the 
houfe  with,  her,  always,  when  they  began  to 
behave  ill,  turned  them  out  of  doors. 

Then  they  ufed  to  be  way-laid  by  the  fpies 
of  Avarice  and  Extravagance,  two  filter  forccr- 
efTes,  who  lived  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Moun- 
tain of  Life. 

Extravagance  was  the  youngeft  daughter  of 
Voluptuoufnefs,  got  by  Folly.  She  was  a  girl 
who  poffefTed  a  vail  fhare  of  fpirits,  and  by  fome 
people,  efpecially  young  Bucks  of  fafhion, 
thought  exceflively  clever  ;  and  like  moft  of  her 
fex,  me  was  immoderately  fond  of  company; 
but  never  could  keep  any  of  her  lovers  long. 
Living  in  fo  unwholeibme  an  air,  her  paramours, 
after  they  had  been  a  little  while  intimate  with 
her,  always  fell  into  a  decay,  and  perifhed  mi- 
fcrably  ;  except  now  and  then  one,  who  had  re- 
solution enough  to  accomplish  his  efcape,  and 
get  into  the  pure  air  where  Oeconomy  lived; 
2nd  that  place  was  fure,  if  not  perfectly  to  reco- 
ver 
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ver  him,  at  leaft  fo  far  to  mend  and  heal  up 
his  conflitutioii,  that  he  was  able  to  exift  after- 
wards tolerably  eafy. 

Avarice,  the  eldefl  filler,  was  born  of  the 
fame  mother,  but  begot  by  Cowardice;  fhe  lived 
in  an  old  fortrefs,  ftrongly  defended  by  bolts, 
chains,  locks,  bars  and  portcullis ;  her  porter 
Sufpicion  flood  fentry.—  Fear,  Jealoufy,  Malice, 
Envy,  and  Mean-fpiritednefs,  were  ever  in  wait- 
ing about  her. 

He*  caftle  was  ere&ed  upon  a  rock,  to  which 
there  was  but  one  path-way,  very  narrow  acrofs, 
where  brambles,  fern,  and  dockweedhad  grown  f<? 
entangling,  that  it  was  alrnoft  impaffable ;  neither 
would  Ihe  fpare  a  fingle  denier  to  pay  a  mower 
for  clearing  it,  although  her  coffers  could  hardly 
lock,  they  were  crammed  with  fo  much  money;  and 
tho'  ihe  knew  that  walking  would  make  her  health 
better,  and  there  was  no  other  road  than  that  to 
txercife  in,  unlefs  fhe  defcended  in{o  the  plain, 
which  fhe  dared  not  do,  left  her  fervants  m 
her  abfence  fhould  rob  her. 

U  2  She 
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She  was  the  mod  infatiate  and  implacable  of 
all  beings,  and  always  retained  a  number  of 
wretches  to  do  her  drudgery  ;  to  pick  up  which 
her  emifiaries  were  continually  prowling  about 
©economy's  avenues,  and  fometimes,  though  but 
feldom,  they  got  a  creature  out  of  the  environs  of 
Extravagance. 

Avarice  would  have  demolifhed  her  younger 
filter's  manor,  as  fhe  had  the  moft  power,  and 
could  eafily  have  done  it,  had  fhe  not  dreaded  thafr 
it  might,  by  fome  means  or  other,  endanger  her 
own  domain  ;  for  both  edifices  were  raifed  by  the 
power  of  necromantic  illufions ;  and  Avaiice  had 
art  enough  to  judge,  that  whenever  Extrava- 
gance was  deftroyed,  fhe,  herfelf,  would  not  long 
have  either  dependants  or  worfhippers. 

The  lovely  relation  of  Contentment,  fair 
Oeconomy,  had  not  as  yet  ever  fickened  with 
that  ague  and  fever  common  to  both  high  and 
low  lands,  called  Love.  She  was  univerfal  in 
her  friendlhips,  but  not  particularly  attached  to 
any  one.     Her  heart,  although  fufceptible  of  the 

moft 
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mod  delicate  fenfations,  was  yet  vv difturbed  ; 
ihe  had  not  feen  him  who  was  doomed  to  be  her 
unhappinefs. 

Wit  was  her  undoer.  Nor  think  it  ftiflngfr. 

Oh  mod  benign   reader,  that  aiFeclion  could   b* 

formed  from  oppoiition  ;  fo  it  was,  as  harmony 
proceeds  from  difcord» 

At  this  time  in  our  own  kingdom^  whcfe  in- 
habitants are  replete  with  univerfai  knowledge, 
do  not  the  molt  accomplifhed,  the  fineil  and  moft 
fenfible  women  doat  upon  men  who  are  tht:ir 
contrails?  They  chufe  to  call  away  perfection 
upon  contrarieties,  perhaps  for  the  fake  of  con- 
iradidtion. 

How  this  extraordinary  Amour  happened ; 
after  pulling  up  a  little,'  juft  to  let  our  readers 
take  breath,  with  all  hiftoric  gravity  we  (hall 
relate. 


One  morning,  after  an  Olympic  Feaft,    FI.be, 

tired  with  attending  upon  her  brother  and   fifter 

H  3  Celeitials 
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Celeftials  during  the  evening's  entertainment, 
went  into  Madam  Minerva's  pavilion  to  reft 
herfelf. 


Cupid,  who  happened  to  be  juft  then  upon 
the  look-out,  peeped  through  the  fa(h  window, 
and  faw  the  blooming  Goddefs  of  Health  faft 
aileep  upon  Pallas's  couch.  He  flole  in  foftly  ; 
and  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  fumes  of  the 
neclar,  which  me  had  been  obliged  to  hold  her 
head  over  fo  often  the  night  before,  that  me  was 
not  quite  herfeif  j  or  whether  the  evil  genius  In- 
clination took  an  advantage  of  her  ;  or  whether 
the  book  of  defiiny  declared  it  was  to  be  ; — whe- 
ther it  was  owing  to  any  of  thefe  reafons,  or  to 
all  of  them,  or  to  none  of  them,  we  will  not 
pretend  to  determine  ;  but  the  prudential  fcale 
kicked  up  the  beam,  and  down  with  much  force 
went  Enjoyment  and  Opportunity. 

Fro^  the  incident  of  that  night,  fair  Hebe 
made  Venus  a  grandmother.  J-Ier  child  was 
earned  Wit,  according  to  the  Eaftem   manner  ; 

becaufe 
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becaufe  his  mother,  when  he  was  got,  had  not 
her  wits  about  her. 


Tee  Cyprian  Queen  grew  remarkably  fond  of 
her  grandfon,  nay,  was  refolved  to  bring  him 
up  herfelf ;  but  neither  Mars  nor  Vulcan  couid  en- 
dure the  fight  of  him,  which  forced  her  to  put 
him  out  to  board  with  Mom  us. 

As  he  grew  up,  he  was  at  firfl:  every  perfon's 
favourite;  he  was  invited  to  every  party  of  plea- 
fure;  and  it  was  allowed,  that  even  Olympus 
would  be  dull  without  him. 

But  he  was  fuch  a  rattle-head,  fo  inconflantand 
fo  unthinking,  that  he  affronted  his  belt  friends  : 
then  he  was  perpetually  talking,  and  abominably 
infiacere  ;  in  fliort,  Lis  behaviour  foon  became 
infupportable  ;  fcr  he  faid  fuch  things,  and  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  not  one  of  the  Immortals 
chofe  to  keep  him  company. 

Cupid,  his  parent,  began  to  fchool  him;  but 

the  Urchin  palling  a  picture  of  FoHy  out  of  his 

H  4  pocket, 
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pocket,  the  God  of  Love  immediately  flapped 
his  wings,  frowned  at  his  fbn,  and  flew  off. 

His  grandmamma,  Venus,  fent  for  him  to  her 
toilet  to  talk  to  him  ;  but  as  he  immediately  re- 
peated to  her  a  copy  of  verfes  in  praife  of  Mo- 
defty,  fhe  turned  him  down  ilairs. 

At  laft  Jupiter  thought  proper  to  call  him  ta 
an  account  for- his  irregularities ;  but  the  Genius, 
inileadof  promifing  the  Olympical  Re&or  to  be  a 
good  boy,  began  to  fing  a  medley  fong  to  Jupi- 
ter about  a  Town-bull,  and  a  Lady  going  a 
Swan-hopping,  and  fomebody  turning  Money- 
dropper,  and  a  Can  of  Milk,  Sir, 

This  fo  provoked  Jupiter,  that  he  ordered 
him  immediately  to  Earth,  there  to  remain  dur- 
ing pleafure;  commanding  Hermes  to  fee  the 
mandate  put  into  immediate  execution. 

Mercury  was  very  fond  of  Wit's  company; 
2nd  as  to  Wit,  he  loved  novelty  fo  much,  that 
for  the  fake  of  change  he  preferred    Earth    to 

Olympus  ; 
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Olympus ;   his   volatile  difpofition    not  fuffering 
him  to  be  long  eafy  any  where. 

He  drefTed  himfelf  like  a  fine  Gentleman,  and 
Hermes  attended  him  in  the  character  of  a  fervant ; 
from  whence  every  valet  has  been  nick-named 
Mercury. — The  firft  place  they  landed  at,  was 
the  very  fpot  where  O economy  lived,  who  hap- 
pened jult  then  to  be  taking  her  morning's  walk. 

Wit  had  the  moil  winning  appearance  ima- 
ginable, efpecially  to  thofe  who  were  the  lead 
capable  of  difcemment.  His  figure  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  defcribe  ;  let  it  fufiice  to  fay,  that  every 
perfon  who  was  not  too  proud  and  too  infipid  to 
relifh  Livelinefs  and  Genius,  grew  immoderately 
fond  of  him  :  no  wonder,  then,;  that  a  perfon  fo 
fufceptlbie  of  delicate  fenfations  as  Oeconomy 
was,  fhould  be  prejudiced  in  his  favour  from  the 
iaftant  he  addrefied  her. 

He   was  invited  to  her  pavilion  •   they  drank 

lea  together;  jand  fhe  fpent  the  day  with  him  in 

H  5  the 
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the  mod  agreeable  tete-a-tete  imaginable.  After 
{upper,  when  they  parted,  foe  fent  her  Reward, 
Hofpitality,  with  the  gentleman  and  his  fervant,  to 
her  brother  Prudence,  to  beg  he  would  provide 
beds  for  them. — Her  brother  lived  juft  acrofs  the 
river,  in  a  houfe  he  bought  of  Contemplation  the 
philofopher,  who  had  built  it  for  a  loeking-glafs 
warehoufe,  where  Self-love's  cuftorners  might 
fupply  themfeives. 

After  Hermes  and  his  m after  went  away 
that  evening,  lovely  Oeconomy  began  to  think 
of  the  excefiive  pleafantry  of  her  gueil,  and  how 
highly  ihe  had  been  entertained  by  him  • — nay, 
ihe  fighed.— It  was  the  firft  time,  indeed — how- 
ever, it  greatly  alarmed  her*  She  rofe  up, 
walked  about  the  room,  could  not  tell  what  was 
the  mallei4  with  herfelf ;  and  though  it  was  late, 
fte  Was  not  at  all  {leepy.  The  moon  fhone  bright 
through  the  folding  faih- doors;  fhe  unbolted 
them,  and  when  out  ?lone,  walked  up  and 
down  the  lawn,  and  at  laft  wandered  into  the 
grove. 

Hbrb 
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Here  backwards  and  forwards,  fometime8 
fall,  fometimes  flow,  fhe  walked  for  fome  time  : 
firft  fhe  was  fick,  then  fhe  was  well :  now  the^ 
nightingale  made  her  head  ach,  then  fhe  wifhed 
to  hear  him  :  new  the  moon  fhone  too  bright, 
then  the  grove  was  too  gloomy  :  fometimes  fhe 
was  forry  fhe  had  feen  this  flranger,  then  fhe  was 
very  glad  of  it :  one  minute  fhe  hoped  he  would 
not  flay  long,  and  the  next  fhe  had  an  ague  fit, 
on  recollecting  that  he  talked  of  going  away 
next  morning  :  then,  as  fhe  thought  it  was  odd 
to  be  there  alone,  fhe  went  in,  but  came  out 
again  ;  yet  went  in  again,  and  fuffered  all  thofe 
contradictory  circumflanc.es  which  every  Lady 
who  has  been  in  love  can  fo  eafily  comprehend  £ 
and  thofe  Ladies  who  have  not>  we  b;g  will  fall 
in  love  as  foon  as  they  conveniently  can,  that 
they  may  the  better  underfland  this  part  of  our 
hiftory* 

As  foon  as  Prudence  received  his  lifter's  card* 
he  ordered  beds  to  be  got  ready,  and  waited  him- 
felf  in  the  porch  of  his  dwelling-houfe,  to  honour 
his  fitter's  recommendation. 

H  6  Aa 
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As  Wit  was  walking  to  his  houfe,  he  broke 
ont  in  raptures  on  the  gracefulnefs  of  Mifs  Oeqo- 
nomy's  figure,  and  in  the  pretty  poetical  ftileof 
lovers  declared,  that  there  was  eloquence  in  her 
looks,  and  me  fpoke  in  her  file  nee  j  that  (he  was 
more  lovely  than  the  faireft  blofTom  of  the  fpring; 
that  the  blufh  on  her  cheeks  made  the  coral  turn 
pale  ;  t//at  her  teeth  were  finer  polifhed  than 
pearl,  her  breath  more  aromatic  than  breezes  from 
the  Spice  Iilands ;  that  her  neck  fullied  the  un- 
drifted  fnow ;  that  the  ftars  to  her  eyes  were  but 
glow-worms  tails ;  and  that  the  converfation  of 
Celeftials  to  her  company  was  as  dull  as  a  win- 
ter's noon  to  a  May-day's  morn. 

Hermes,  who  was  never  better  pTeafed  than 
when  he  could  promote  mifchief,  inftfted  upon 
carrying  a  billet-doux  to  her  next  morning.  This 
Wit  did  not  immediately  affent  to  ;  he  had  never 
yet  tried  his  talent  in  love-letters,  and  had  often 
heard  Mercury  fay,  that  a  man  might  be  very 
entertaining  as  a  companion,  yet  contemptible  as 
a  writer ;  that  they  who  talked  the  bell,  generally 
wrote  the  worftj  that  when  men  of  repartee  and  high 

frolic 
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frolic  would  become  writers,  for  the  moll  part  they 
were  as  much  at  a  lofs  as  a  milk-maid  among  her 
betters.  Wit,  therefore,  told  Hermes,  he  would 
think  about  the  affair,  but— — He  had  not  op- 
portunity to  fay  any  more,  for  they  were  arrived 
at  the  houfe  of  Prudence,  who  received  them 
with  abundance  of  hofpitality,  made  fome  apolo- 
gies for  the  homelinefs  of  his  dwelling,  inducted 
Wit  into  the  parlour,  and  obferved  to  him,  that 
it  was  rather  too  late,  or  they  would  have  drank 
a  glafs  of  home-brewed  together. 

But  Wit,  who  was  as  averfe  to  keeping  good 
hours  as  he  was  to  keeping  his  accounts,  replied, 
that  time  only  was  to  be  minded  by  thofe  who 
were  to  be  paid  for  it  ;  that  as  the  Angle-locked 
glutton  would  not  flay  for  them,  why  ihould  they 
flay  for  him  ;  that  the  prefent  moment  was  all 
we  could  pretend  to;  what  we  had,  we  enjoyed, 
the  reft  was  no  more  to  us  than  fame  to  the  dead  ; 
that  we  ought  to  pick  the  fweet  morfels  of  plea-  ' 
fure  in  our  prime,  and  tofs  the  fcraps  of  our  age 
to  the  iron  -toothed  offal-monger  $  that  he  defpi£ 
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ed  all  time-pieces;  and  that  Inclination  and  Op~ 
portunity  ought  to  be  Life's  Regulators. 

Prudence,  who  was  a  ftranger  to  fuch  fort 
of  do&rine,  flared  at  Wit,  as  a  fhepherd  would 
do  at  a  wire-dancer.  He  was  amazed  at  the  le- 
vity of  his  guefPsconverfation,  and  yet  could  not 
help  being  pleafed  with  his  delivering  himfelf  ia 
fo  agreeable  a  manner* 

And  it  is  certain,  whatever  ferious-looking 
Self-denial  may  fay  to  the  contrary,  that  Pleafan- 
try  may  be  taken  againft  the  whole  iield  of  Philo- 
fophy,  and  Whim  will  always  win  the  fsveepfiakes. 

S®  great  is  the  prevalence  of  good-breeding* 
that  it  will  now  and  then  force  even  Prudence 
to  aft  out  of  character;  which  he  then  did,  for  he 
drew  a  long  cork  for  his  gueft  at  midnight.—- 
However,  the  hoft  took  care  to  let  his  guefl 
know,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  it  could  not  be  takea 
ill,  that  it  was  pall  twelve  o'clock  ;  upon  which 
Wit  fung;  the  following  fong ;  which,  for  the  en- 
tertainment 
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tertainment  of  thofe  readers  who  have  not  yet  met 
with  it,  we  (hall  infert,  as  follows. 


ONE  evening  Good-Humour  took  Wir  a* 
his  gueft, 
Refolv'd  to  indolge  in  a  fonfible  feaft  * 
Their  liquor  was  Claret,  and  Friendfhip  their  riof, 
And  Mirth,  Song,  and  Sentiment  garnifli'd  each 
toaft. 

Deny  down,  &c, 
II. 

Bat  while,   like  true  Bucks,  they  er.joy'd  their 

deiign, 
For  the  joys  of  a  Buck  lie  in  Love,  Wit,  and  Wine  ; 
Alarm'd  they  all  heard  at  the  door  a  loud  knock, 
And  the  watchman  hoarfe  bellowed, tl  Pail  twelve 
*<  o'clock." 

Derry,  &c. 
III. 

They  nimbly  ran  down ;  the  difturbing  dog  found  %. 
And  up  flairs  they  dragg'd  the  impertinent  hound; 

Bat 
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But  when  brought  to  the  light,   how  much  were 

they  pleas *d, 
To  fee — 'twas  the  grey  glutton  Time:  they  had 
feia'd, 

Derry,  kc+ 
W. 

His  glafs  as  his  lanthorn,  his  fcythe  as  his  pok, 
And  his  iingle  lock  dangled  adown  his  fmoo'th. 

toll: 
*'  My  friends  (quoth  he,  coughing)  I  thought  fit 

"   to  knock, 
"  And  bid  ye  begone,  for  'tis  pad  twelve  o'clock.** 

Derry,  &c. 
V- 

Says  the  venom- too th'd  favage,  "  On  this  advice 

«  fix, 
V  Though  Natwre.  ftrikes  Twelve,  Folly  ftill 

"  points  to  Six ; 
He  longer  had  preach'd,   but  tio  longer  they'd 
bear  it, 
[    So  hid  him  at  ance  in  a  hogflitad  of  Claret. 

Derry,  &c^ 

VI.  Thi* 
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VI. 

99  This  is  right,   (call'd  out  Wit)  while  you're 

cf  yet  in  your  prime, 
"  There  is   nothing  like  Claret  for    killing  of 

"  Time." 
99  Huzza !   (reply'd  Love)  now  no  more  can  he 

"  knock, 
M  Or  impertinent  tell  us,  'tispaft  twelve  o'clock. 

Derry,  &c. 
VII. 

4i  Since  Time  is   confin'd  to  our  wine,    let  us 

<r   think, 
(t  By  this  maxim  we're  fure  of  our  time  when  w* 

"   drink  ; 
99  With   bumpers,    my  Lad,    let  our  glaffes  b« 

<e  prirn'd, 
99  Now  we  re  certain  our  drinking  i&  always  well- 

w  timW* 

It  is  an  obfervation  made,  either  before  or 
fince  the  Flood,  that  when  Sobriety  goes  ofF 
guard,  Rakifhnefs  comes  on,  Prudence  grew  very 
fond  of  his  gueft,  many  long  corks  were  drawn, 

fevcraj 
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feveral  droll  fongs  were  fung,  and  many  good 
things  faid  ;  but  Wit  grew  rather  too  perfonai 
in  his  repartees,,  and  his  hoft  began  to  be  ferious 
in  his  obfervations.  Prudence  began  to  give 
WiT  advice,  which  was  as  difagreeable  to  the 
young  Genius  as  if  he  had  offered  him  phyfie. 
They  began  to  grow  out  of  temper  with  each 
other  {  and  as  the  wine  went  about,  their  alter- 
cations increased ;  from  words  they  proceeded  to 
blows,  and  Wit  ungratefully,  with  the  help  of 
Hermes,  beat  Prudence  out  of  doors, 

OECONOMY'sbrotherimmediately  hurried  away 
to  his  filler's,  rapped  at  the  door  as  if  there  was 
a  fire  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  moment  the 
ftreet  door  was  opened  for  him,  ran  up  to  his 
fitter's  chamber,  and  waking  her,  very  haftily  in- 
fixed (without  allowing  her  time  to  recollect  her- 
felf)  that  fhe  fhould  take  an  oath  immediately 
never  to  give  any  countenance  to  that  Grange  raf- 
cal  Wit,  or  ever  fpeak  to  him  again. 

At  that  very  inftant  it  happened  the  young 
lady  was  in  the  midft  of  a  very  agreeable  dream. 

She 
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She  fuppofed  that  Wit  had  been  her  partner  at 
an  affembly  that  night;  that  he  had  feen  her 
home,  and  was  juft  then  faluting  her-^-when 
Prudence  broke  in  and  diflurbed  her.— It  mufi 
certainly  (as  Mifs  Dy  obferved)  be  moft  cruelly 
provoking  ;  befides  his  demanding  fueh  a  thing  in 
fo  peremptory  a  manner,  nothing  being  fo  mal  &- 
propos  as  advice  in  the  flile  of  an  injunction,  efpe- 
cially  to  any  young  lady  who  has  fenfe  enough  to 
think  for  herfelf* 

Miss  Oeconomy,  piqued  at  her  brother's  be- 
haviour, told  him,  fhe  could  not  comprehend 
what  he  would  be  at.  He  demanded  a  categori- 
cal anfwer.  She  complained  he  was  rather  too 
precipitate.  Her  unwillingnefs  to  give  him  a 
promife,  made  him  fufpicious ;  as  indeed  it 
would  any  brother,  let -him  be  ever  fo  prudent. 
He  infilled  on  her  obedience  and  compliance,  and 
told  her,  he  had  a  right  to  infill  on  it. 

Oeconomy.  u  A  right,  brother  ?  I  beg,  Sir, 
€<  you  won't  infill  upon  that,  however :  no  per- 
¥  fon  has,  or  (hall  have  a  right  over  me  ;   and 

«  I  mult 
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|*  I  muft  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  this  treat- 
*'  ment  (I  am  forry  to  fay  it)  is  both  impolite 
t€  and  indelicate." 


Prudence.  *f  You  may  think  fo,  (ifter, 
**  jufl,  now — however,  I  am  refolved,  before  we 
u  part,  you  fliall  give  me  your  prcmife,  never 
u  to  fee  that  fellgw  again." 

Oeconom  y.  *'  And  I  am  refolved  not  to  give 
<c  you  fuch  a  promife,  if  you  (lay  here  until  mid^ 
fi  night.— No,  brother,  you'll  excufe  me, — but 
'¥  I  muft  not  be  compelled.  I  am,  thank  Hea- 
«c  ven,  out  of  my  leading-ftrings  ;  as  to  the 
"  young  gentleman  you  hit  me  in  the  teeth 
■f  with—" 

Prudence.  "  The  young?  gentleman!  the 
u  young  madman,  rather." 

Oeconomy.  "Well,  Jet  him  be  young  gea- 
<«  tleman,  or  madman,  or  both  gentleman  and 
«  madman;  it  is  nothing  to  me,  I  affure  you. — « 

"  Is 
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*'  Is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that  I  can  entertain  any 
44  fondnefs  for  a  ftranger  ? — Venus  forbid  !— I  ? 
<<  — Me  ?— No  ;  what's  his  figure,  or  his  wit,  or 
44  his  fpirits,  to  me  ? — To  be  fure  he  behaved 
**  vaftly  well  here,  and  was  exceffively  agreeable 
*<  here — but  what  can  he  be  to  me  ? — Do  you 
44  think  I  can  be  fond  of  a  fellow  at  firft  fight, 
**  becaufe  he  faid  fome  fmart  things,  which  I 
44  mail  own  he  did,  and  told  fome  ftories  exqui- 
**  fitely  ? — But  am  I  like  frail  Mortals  ?  Although 
44  I  am  fent  among  them,  as  theft  tutor,  am  I 
ff  to  hang  myfelf  upon  a  fine  fellow's  neck  for 
'«  ever,  becaufe  I  may  fancy  his  company  for 
44  half  an  hour? — No,  brother;  nay,  I  do  not 
44  find,  that  even  young  ladies  of  the  Earth  are 
4C  fo  fond  of  linking  themfelves  for  life,  when 
44  they  like  ;  they  rather  chufe — at  leaft  it  is  tafte 
44  now-— I  fay,  they  rather  chufe  to  admit  a  te- 
44  nant  for  a  month  or  two,  than  grant  him  a 
*'  leafe  for  life.  Not  that  I  would  do  fo,  were 
44  this  perfon  you  are  piqued  againft  fifty  times 
44  more  agreeable,  if  poflible,  than  he  is 
44  already/* 

Prvdinc* 
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Prudence  replied,  that  men  of  wit  were  as 
dangerous  as  military  men,  to  any  young  lady, 
whether  sethereal  or  terreftrial ;  and  began  to  give 
her  a  long  firing  of  advice,  full  of  antithefes, 
allufions,  itrong  fentiments,  poignant  obferva- 
tions,  and  fatal  examples.  During  the  lefliire, 
the  Lady  bit  her  lips,  pinched  her  rufHes,  and 
turned  round  her  bracelet ;  at  laft,  fome  of  her 
brother's  hints  being  rather  too  fevere,  fhe  rofe 
up,  made  him  a  low  curtfey,  and  replied,  that 
fince  he  only  came  to  offer  counfel  to  affront  her, 
for  the  time  to  come  fhe  defired  he  would  keep 
his  advice  at  home. 

Prudence  underftood  her,  that  fhe  defired  he 
would  for  the  future  ftay  at  home  ;  therefore,  in 
a  pet,  replied,  that  he  never  would  have  any 
thing  more  to  fay  to  her.  Mifs  Oeconomy  gave 
him  the  moil  natural  anfwer  in  the  world.  cc  She 
<<  cculd  not  help  it,"  fhe  faid.— "  Very  well, 
"  very  well,""  he  rejoined;  and  flung  the  door 
after  him  in  fuch  a  fury,  that  the  fafhes  fhook 
terribly  in  the  frames,  and  the  noife  waken'd 
Sufan  the  cook ;  who  jumped  out  of  bed  in   a 

fright, 
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fright,  imagining   all  the  pewter  was   tumbled 
down  in  the  kitchen. 

For  a  moment,  reader,  as  there  is  an  extem- 
pore paufe  here,  let  us  confider,  how  Prudence 
came  to  att  fo  out  of  charadter  as  he  did,  falling 
into  a  paffion ;  and  fpeaking  in  a  paffion;  and 
leaving  the  room  in  a  paffion.  Mercy  on  us ! — 
But  what  fatal  effe&s  have  not  been  done  in  paf- 
fion ? — Hufbands  have  hanged  themfelves  in  a  paf- 
fion :  Wives  run  away  with  gallants  in  a  paffion  : 
Clowns  crofled  in  love  have  lifted  in  a  paffion  : 
Lofing  gameilers  bit  themfelves  in  a  paffion  :  So- 
ber men  got  drunk  in  a  paffion  ;  and  we  com- 
prehend, that  Prudence's  paffion  was  owing  to 
being  a  little  guilty  of  the  laft  article ;  for  he 
had  fat  up  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  drink- 
ing with  Wit,  and  I  think  that  was  a  proof 
he  was  a  little  inclining  to  be  befide  himfelf ;  al- 
though the'  Editor  once  met  him  by  great  chance  , 
and  afked  him  after  this  affair ;  but  Pru*> 
dince  denied  he  ever  was  fuddled  in  his  life: 
and  indeed,  that  is  what  every  prudent  perfon 
always  declares;  and  it  is  prudent  they  ihould. 

Miss 
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Miss  Oeconomy  fat  for  fome  moments  like 
one  (lupefied  ;  (he  was  mocked  at  the  abruptnefs 
of  her  brother's  behaviour;  (he  loved  him,  but 
yet  did  not  like  to  be  fchooled  ;  (he  could  not 
tell  what  to  make  of  the  fight,  as  Prudence 
had  haftily  related  it ;  indeed,  (he  was  not  will- 
ing to  believe  it  was  fo  bad  on  her  gueft's  fide. 
She  was  determined  to  be  fatisfied  ;  and  therefore 
refolved  to  go  to  her  brother's  houfe  immediately, 
to  hear  every  particular. 

She  fat  at  her  toilet  undetermined  as  to  the 
colour  of  her  necklace  and  ear-rings  (he  (hould 
go  out  in.  Mifs  obferved  to  Lettice,  her  wo- 
man, c*  there  was  fcmething  immenfely  odd,  and 
*'  vaftly  furprizing  in  this  (lory  that  her  brother 
V  had  related ;  for  by  what  I  fee  of  the  young 
€<  fellow  (thus  (he  continued)  he  feemed  to  be  too 
*'  well  bred,  and  a  man  of  more  refined  tafte, 
"  than  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  adlion.  If  he  ha* 
**  (truck  my  brother,  I  am  determined  never  to 
««  fpeak  to  him,  or  grant  any  (banger  for  the  fu- 
u  ture  the  lead  favour,  above  the  rank  of  com- 
€€  moa  civility,  and  plain  hofpitality.,> 

«1  Vbrt 
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*c  V^EPvY  true,  mem;  to  be  fure,  forne  men, 
cc  if  you  grant  them  ever  fo  little,  will  be  apt  to 
fS  take" her  attendant  obferved. 

<e  But  child,  (thusher  miftrefs  anfwered)  I fhall 
€C  Toon  difcover  if  the  young  gentleman  is  guilty  ; 
"  fcr  when  I  go  to  my  brother's,  to  be  fure,  this 
"  perfon  won't  chufe  to  fee  me,  if  he  has  behav- 
et  ed  ill. — Befide's,  what  mould  he  fee  me  for  i" 
juft  then  viewing  her  face  full  in  the  toilet  glafs, 
her  eyes  fparkled  brilliant,  a  glow  of  fatis  faction 
overfpread  the  native  ruby  of  her  cheeks,  and  fhe 
ifTued  out  like*  the  Goddefs  of  day-light,  when 
fiie  is  going  to  undraw  the  golden -fringed  crim- 
fon  curtains  of  Apollo's  apartment. 

Her  brother,  when  he. left  her,  declared,  he 
would  take  horfe  that  moment,  and  gallop  as  far 
as  four  feet  could  carry  him*  nor  ev4er  return, 
till  he  was  certain  (lie  had  made  the  refolutioa 
he  requefled  her  t«  do.  This  the  young  lady, 
we  may  very  reafonably  fuppofe,  had  forgot,  or 
lhe  would  not  have  gone  to  the  Lodge,  to  afk  for 
her  brother,  when  fhe  knew  he  was  not  there. 

Vol.  II.  I  Dame 
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Dame  Veteran,  the  maiden  prude,  infilled  on 
it*  that  (he  went  to  vifit  Wit,  for  all  fhe  knew 
how  he  hadufed  her  brother  ;  and  that  after  P?>.u- 
dence  had  left  her,  (lie  behaved  very  irregularly 
f©r  fo  doing.  But  Mifs  Oeconomy's  hiitcrian 
imagines,  that  fhe  was  fo  difconcerted,  that  fhe 
was  not  q^iite  clear  at  that  time  in  any  thing  fhe 
did.  However,  to  be  certain,  he  afked  Lady 
LowagerRep  ;  who  replied,  "  Ton  honner,  I'm 
"  pofitive  the  young  Lady  went  to  her  brother's 
«c  houfe  on  purpofe  to  look  for  that  fine  young 
"  fellow  Wit,  and  to  Ihew  her  brother  fhe  would 
"  not  be  piqued,  or  put  upon,  as  if  fhe  was  ftill  at 
<c  boarding-fchool ;  and  upon  my  honner  (con- 
<c  tinued  her  Ladyfhip)  I  commend  her  fpirit  on 
"  the  occafion  vaftly  ;  for  'tis  immenfely  fhcck- 
u  ing,  and  horridly  abfurd,  to  think  of  a  bro- 
*<  ther*s  pretending  to  cemmand  us  ;  and  that 
<c  Mifs  was  infinitely  in  the  right  on't." 

The  clock  had  juft  flruck  fix,  the  clouds  were 
clear,  the  air  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  haw- 
thorn blofToms,  the  little  birds  fung  out  in  the 
Jtrees  and  hedges,  as  if  they  were  giving  a   wel- 
come 
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come  to  the  fun,  whofe  beams  mildly  defend- 
ing from  the  hill-tops,  checquered  the  vallies 
beneath. 

Wit  and  his  fellow  -rake  Hermes  were  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  enjoying  all  the  fweets 
that  fuch  a  fummer's  morning  could  afford, 
when  they  fpied  lovely  O economy  tripping  along 
the  lawn,  which  was  enamelled  with  daifies,  king- 
cups, and  violets,  the  flowery  mead  looking  like 
Creation's  lovely  carpet. 

Wit  ran  down  to  meet  her  ;  and  as  he  offered 
her  his  hand,  fhe  had  refolved  her  features  into 
a  frown,  and.  began  her  rebuke  with,  *<  I  am 
*'  immenfeij  furprifed,  Sir,  and  wonder  how  any 
tc  gentleman** — Wit  flopped  her,  by  relating 
the  whole  affair  fo  whimfkaliy,  and  now  and  then 
looked  at  her  fo  tenderly,  and  faid  fo  many 
fprightly  and  charming  things  upon  the  elegance 
of  her  tafte  in  drefs,  the  gracefulnefs  of  her 
figure,  and  the  bloom  of  her  complexion,  that 
as  mufic  has  footh'd  even  the  refentment  of  an 
Alexander,  her  anger  fubfided  to  Wit's  filver 
I  z  founds, 
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founds,  and  forgetting  her  brother,  (he  fuifered 
the  rake  to  lead  her  into  the  pavilion,  and  i(Hm 
2-tei4  they  fat  down  to  breakfaft  together. 

•  Great  fouls  by- fympathy  foon  become  inti- 
mate. From  that  morning's  converfation  Wit 
and  Oe.conomy  grew  fo  exquifitely  entertaining 
to  each  other,  that  they  vowed  eternal  afFeclion. 
He  fwore  upon  his  knees,  often  kiffing  her  lovely 
hand,  that  from  thenceforward  her  counfets 
■fliould  be  his  guide. — She  raifed  him  from  that 
pofture  to  her  lips,  generoufly  owned  her  inclina- 
tion for  him,  and  in  a  tranfport  folded  the  lovely 
Genius  to  her  bofom. 

Ye  men  of  this  age,  think  what  a  gallant  mull 
feel,  when  clafped  to  the  bread  of  the  fined  fe- 
male in  the  univerfe,  and  hear  her,  in  the  ten- 
dered accents,  confefs  how  much  fhe  loved  him. 

What  would  ye  not  do?  what  would  ye  not 
attempt  to  obtain  the  unparalleled  prize  ?  Would 
ye  not  —  It  is  impoflible  to  tell  what  it  is  ye 
would,  or  would  not  do.— As  for  Wit,  he  was 

raving 
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raving    for  pftffeffton,   but    feu  rid  that    upon    his 
own  terms  it  was  impollible. 

Although  me  acknowledged  her  paffion  for 
him,  nay  held  him  hi  her  arms,  yet  me  was 
flill  io  far  miilrefs  of  heri>lf,  as  to  he  capable  of 
preventing  Wit's  taking  the  Ieaft  indelicate  li- 
berty, which  the  hurry  of  appetite  might  pzcrnpt 
him  to  attempt, 

E "Sid E * ,  W i t ,  al though  he  might  be  a  rak c, 
was  not  a  villain.  He  at  that  time  loved  Oeco- 
•koimy  with  all  that  violence  with  which  affec- 
tion is  capable  of  working  up  defire.  Bat  men, 
even  fo  agitated,  are  to  be -awed  by  a  look  from 
the  queen  of  their  hearts  ;  a  particular  tone  which 
ladies  then  ufe,  a  reproof- fpeakirg  look  keep- 
ing time  with  their  words,  will,  in  an  inilant,  ci- 
-viiife  the  wildeit  of  our'fex  into  decency  ;  pro- 
vided thofe  gallants  are  bieiicd  with  the  rareir, 
though  happjeO.  of  all  Nature's  bounties,  viz.  a 

SU  S  C  £  P  T  i  E  L  £   M  I  K  I) . 

I   3  This 
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This  lad  obfervation,  I  prefume,  will  be  un- 
intelligible to  li  of  thofe  two-legged  exigences 
commonly  called  Men.— So  be  it; — it  was  wrote 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  other  three  parts  j 
and  in  hopes  they  will  read  what  we  write,  we 
fhall  continue  our  hiftory. 

Wit,  finding  it  impoffible  to  obtain  Oe  co- 
in omy  as  a  miitrefs,  and  feeling  it  was  in  vain 
for  him  to  exiit  without  her,  committed  the 
boldeft  aclion  it  was  poflible  for  a  Man  of  Wit  to 
refolve  upon — he  married  her.  Wit  will 
not  reflecl,  if  he  can  but  fucceed  in  his  defires. 
The  moment  of  gratification  is  all  his  wiih  ;  and 
to  gain  that,  he  neither  cares  what  becomes  of 
his   friend,  or  of  himfdf.     This  is  what  made 

that  famous   phy ileal   analifl:   Mr.  (perhaps 

the  reader  may  remember  his  name,  although  I 
cannot)— who  ufed  to  fay,  that  men  of  the 
brighteit  parts  and  fools  correfpond  exactly  in 
their  behaviour  the  moment  before  enjoyment, 
both  are  voracious  and  refledlioniefs. 
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But  afterwards,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  ideoc 
difcovers  the  brighteil  £gns  of  rationality  ;  (or  by 
the  languidnefs  of  his  Jocks,  he  feems  to  be  in  a 
fkve  of  contrition  ;  while  the  Man  of  Wit,  ima- 
gining his  conqueil  to  be  a  glorious  afcnfeve- 
ment,  runs  up  and  down,  overjoyed  to  make  his 
boafl  of  it. 

No  fady  ever  enjoyed  more  .fatisfacticn,  at  lead 
for  fame  time,  after  matrimony,  than  the  filter  of 
Prudence.  She  grew,  i f  pofilble,  more  enamour- 
ed of  her  fpoufe  ;  fuch  tendemefs,  fuch  fond- 
nefs  !• — Not  but  I  rnuil  do  our  ladies,  now  living, 
the  juflice  to  acknowledge,  that  when  they  are 
firli  married,  however ccy  they  might  behave  before 
in  public,  they  glory  to  fhew  how  exceedingly 
they  love  their  hufijands,  by  killing  them  continu- 
ally in  company,  and  toying  with  them  ;  fpeaking 
fuch  love-formed  words  in  the  moli  innocent  and 
2 IFedli e n ate  m a n n e r .  —  As  for  i n flan ce  ;  ' •"  B ud fy , .' ' 
and  <<  Pudfy,"— "  Nykee/'  and"  Uf«nt,"  ?nd 
i(  I'll  ky,  fo  I  will" — proving  the  truth  of  the 
poet's  cbfervation,    that  nonsense  shall  be 

ELOQUENCE    IN    LOVE. 

I  4  It 
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It  is  irapoflible  for  any  perfon  who  has  no- 
thing to  dine  upon  for  a  whole  month  except 
pine-rapples,  to  imagine,  after  the  four  weeks  are 
expended,  that  the  fruit  is  fo  exquifite  a  dainty  as. 
he  fancied  it  to  be  the  nrfl  day  he  tailed  it. 

Wit,  although  he  was  as  paflionate  a  lover  as 
ever  paid  adoration  to  the  flounce -of  a  fine  wo- 
man's trollopee,  yet  at  laft  grew- a 1  wiilt 

there  was  a  word  in  any  other  language  but  Arabic 
to  defcribe  his  fituation  ;  and  rny  printer  not  hav- 
ing any  Turkish  types  by  him,  wc  mull  content 
ourfelves  with  appealing  to  both  fexes  to  judge  of 
his  fenti  merits  and  fit  nation. 

Gentlemen  and  gallants,  both  married  and 
fivgle,  who  have  been  honoured  with  the  bounties 
of  Beauty,  when  you  f^]>  on  your  fides  extraordi- 
nary-rapture  begin  to.  evaporate,  can   pretty  well 

gue£>  how  it  was  with  Wit. 

And  the  ladies  whofe  affections  will  often  iq- 
creafe  by  what,  they  feed  on.^niay  from  fometimes 

their 
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their  own  firnilar  cafes,  judge   how   it   was   with 

his  lady.      ' 

No  naturalift  has  yet  accounted  phyfically,  why 
enjoyment  fhouki  abate  love  on  one  fide,  and 
heighten  it  on  the  other; — but  fo  it  is  :  and  we 
memorandum  ft  as  one  of  thofe  phenomena 
which  is  like  the  loadilor.e  ;  the  effects  are  known 
to  every  body,,  while  the  caufe  from  every  body  is 
concealed. 

Wit,  by  having  his  fpoufe  continually  in  his 
fight,  began  to  think  her  not  fo  exquifitely  beau- 
tiful as  (he  at  firft  appeared  to  be,  her  features 
were  fo  familiar  to  him  ;  and  familiarity  is  a  great 
fault-fmder. — He  could  diftinguifh  biemifhes  in 
her  face,  which  the  eye  of  unOitished  defire  was 
incapable  of  perceiving.. 

Hence  strifes  the  reafon  why  ladies  fliould  take 
care  thac 'their  lovers    are  not   too  familiar  with 

them. 

Wit  alfo  difcovered  by  degrees,  or  fancied  he 

did  fo,  which  to  cur  fex  is  all  the  fame,   that  his 

I  5  wife 
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wife  was  a  little  filly,  becaufe  flie  was  now  and 
then  childifh  in  her  exprefTions  to  him  ;  which  was 
a  proof  of  her  extreme  fondnefs,  while  he  imagin- 
ed it  proceeded  from  her  want  of  having  fome- 
thing  better  to  fay. 

The wittieft  people  fome times-  think  of  the 
fillieft  things..  Thus  O'EGONOMy'shuiBand  imagin- 
ed his  wife  to  be  not  fo  fond  of  him  as  (he  had  been, 
becaufe  he  thought  (lie  did  not  take  fo  much  pains 
in  drtlfing  herfelf  as  file  ufed  to  do.  When  only 
hufband  and  wifekeep  houfe  together,  Negligence 
now  and  then  will  pay  them  a  vifit ;  and  we  mull 
allow^  that  Wit's  confort  did  not  care  to  take  up 
fo  much  time  in  putting  her  cloaths  on  as  (he  ufed 
to  do5  becaufe  it  deprived  her  of  fuch  a  portion 
of  her  huiband's  company ;  fhe  therefore,  fince 
fhe  was  married,  did  not  always  appear  fo  elegant- 
ly neat  as  fhe  ufed  to  do,  but  would  at  breakfafl 
be  a  little  upon  the  flattern,  or  what  is  called  the 
modifh  dimabille,.  and  may  do  very  well  where 
Defire  never  kept  Delicacy  in  waiting* 

Besides,  Wit  grew  tired  of  a  life  of  fuch 
famenefs,  doing  nothing,  or  what  he  called  no- 
thing ; 
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thing  ;  which  was  day  by  day  to  rife  only  to  walk.; 
to  walk  only  to  get  an  appetite  to  eat  a  breakfaft  ; 
to  breakfaft  merely  to  fupport  the  fatigue  of  dref- 
fing,  and  playing  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning 
at  the  drum-battledore  and  Ihittlecock  ;  then  dine 
in  all  proper  formality;  and  the  reft  of  the  time, 
until  bed-hours,  wile  away  in  peeling  walnuts, 
paring  peaches,  giving  toafts,  taking  fnuff,  talk- 
ing politics,  playing  at  pufh  pin,  making  puns, 
eating  fuppers,  and  telling  ftories. 

The  next  d^y  this  loving  couple* arofe  to  toy 
and  toil  through  the  two-thirds  of  the  following 
twenty,- four>hours  in  the  fame  infipidity,  at  leaft 
what  Wit  thought  fo. — He  was  too  eccentric  to 
admire /uth  regularity  ;  he  loved  mifchief/  and 
much  company  ;  he  did  not  want  to  be  like  a 
piece  of  rare  mell-work  under  a  bell-glafs  in  a 
lady's  private  apartment  -:. — he  rather  chofe  to  be  a 
flowering  fhrub  on  an  herb.- flail  in  the  middle  of 
Coven t-gai  den,,  for  every  body  to  look  at. 
• 

This  couple  faw  no: company  ;  the  lady  not  be- 
ing willing  to  vifit  her  female  acquaintance,    for 
I  6  fear 
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fear  they  fhould  fall-  in  love  with  her  fpoufe  ;  and 
as  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  her  neighbours, 
not  one  of  them  liked  her,  although  they  were  of 
families  of  great  diftin&ion. — At  her  fir  ft  arrival 
fne  had  fet  out  to  pay  each  a  vifn  in  turn  ;  but' 
there  were  always  .fuch  a  number  of  equipages,, 
hounds,  and  fervanta,  that  Hie  never  could  come 
near  their  houfes-;  and  if  <h&  met-  any  of  the 
Squires  themfelves,  they  were  always  fo  much  en- 
gaged about  horfe-racing,  or  hunting,  or  elec- 
tions** or  receiving  viiits,  or  building,  that  they 
never  had  time  to  hear  what  fhe  had  to  fay  to5 
them* 

T^ttEiK  ftewards  indeed,  whenever  they  met 
her,  palled  off  their  hats  to  her,  and  invited  her 
to  their  own  houfes  y  but  begged  her,  for  Jove's 
fafce,  to  keep  away  from  their  mailers ;  becaufe 
they  told  her,  there  was  not  one  roont  in  any  of 
their  grand  houfes  fit  to  entertain  her  in. 

As  to  the  poor  people  who  lived  near  Oecono- 
my,  they  ufed  f  wait  upon  her  for  advice ;  but 
£nce  her  marriage,  fee  had  left  off  giving  lee-- 

tureov 
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fares.  Love  had  taken  pofleffion  of  all  her  foul^ 
while  her  hufoand  had  fairly  worn  his  affection 
cut:  his  heart,  foul,  and  every  other  metaphys- 
eal part  of  his  mind's  tenement  had  not  one 
piece  of  amorous  furniture  remaining. 

He  began  to  reproach  himfelf  for  running  (o 
precipitately  into  this  marriage,  and  wiihed 
Hermes  would  cometback  again,  thathe  might 
confult  with  him  ;  for  Mercury,  during  the  ho- 
ney-moon of  his  friend's  nuptials,  not  expecting 
much- of  Wit's  company  that  month,  had  taken 
a  tour  round  the  country. 

As  Hermes  could  aflame  all  fhapes,  and  as  he 
was  willing  to  go  in  one  of  the  moil:  ftfhionable 
appearances,  he  put  on  that  of  a  Gambler  :  it 
was  a  character  which  was  very  proper  for  the 
Olympic.  MefTenger  to  travel  with,  as  he  was,  by 
his  celeftial  office,  King  of  the  Thieves. 

He  arrived  ataHorfe-race  meeting,  and  mingled 
among  his  fraternity.  He  had  the  advantage  of 
mortals^  becaufe  he  could  fee  into  the  minds  of 

*     mankind,, 
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mankind,  and  knew  at  once  the  groom  who  was 
to  lofe  the  race,  the  perfon  who  was  to  win  the 
match  at  billiards,  the  party  at  piquet,  or  the 
rubbers  at  whirl:  but  he  obferved  the  Englifh 
people  to  be  bunglers  in  their  operations,  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  delicacy,  fpirit,  and  addrefs  of  the 
French  or  Italian  gamblers. — Thefe  foreigners 
could  pick  every  ftiver  out  of  a  Bubble's  pocket 
with  fueh  extreme  politenefs,  that  the  lofer  could 
never  be  angry  with  them,  they  won  it  fo  much  like 
gentlemen.  On  the  contrary,  the  Englifh  Fami- 
ly-men are  fo  vulgar! — It  is  owing  to  the  difference 
of  breeding. 

The  foreign  marpers  who  import  them- 
felves  into  our  iiland^are  bred  up  runners  in  people 
of  quality's  houfes  abroad,  who  allow  them  no 
wages  ;  but  there  they  are  trained,  iirft  as  pages 
and  pilferers,  till  they  are  promoted  to  be  pimps 
and  valets-de-chambre. — But  fome  of  thefe  me- 
nials, who  have  fouls  more  daring  than  the  reft, 
a  (fume  the  titles  of  Barons  and  Counts,  &c.  intro- 
duce themfelves  with  an  effrontery  of  addrefs  pe- 
culiar 
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cunar to  their  bringing  up,  and  here  run  into  large 
fums  of  money,  by  their  amazing  dexterity. 

Our  Own-country  Gamblers  have  generally  no 
education  ;  few  of  them  can  write  and  read.  They 
are  bred  up  common  pickpockets  under  the  piazzas 
of  Covent-garden  ;  from  thence  become  runners  or 
bullies  to  a  bawdy-houfe  ;  then  bailiffs  or  money- 
droppers ;  and  laftly,  fporting  men.  They  have 
little  or  no  dexterity  themfelves  ;  what  they  plun- 
der the  public  of  is  by  combinations,  or  bare- 
faced denying  of  betts,  and  calling  fome  of  their 
confederates  to  prove  the  thing  to  be  as  they  fay  iu 

The  true-bred  Gambler  mufl  be  pofTefTed  of  the 
following  natural  properties.  He  mull  have  an 
eye  iharp  as  a  hawk,  to  perceive  inflantaneoully 
the  minutefl  errors  that  others  commit,  and  which 
he  mufl  as  quick  turn  to  his  advantage.  He  mull 
have  a  more  than  ordinary  prefence  of  mind^ 
which  will  enable  him  to  recover  any  €*  faux  pas" 
made  on  his  fide.  He  mud  have  the  nice  hand 
of  a  furgeon,  fit  for  performing  any  operation. 
His  countenance  mufl  be  ingrained  to  prevent  his 

blu  flung  fc 
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felufhing;  and  he  muft  po  fiefs  courage  enough,  or 
the  affe&ation  of  it,  to  face  down  detection. 

Mercury  was  afhamed  to  mix  with  the  fet  of 
fharpers  afiembled  at  that  Meeting,  and  therefore 
ilood  by  as  a  fpeclator.  There  he  obferved  men  of 
confederate  with  gamblers  :    Men 
©f  making   ufe   knowingly   of  falfe 

dice  :   Men  of  perjuring  thenx- 

felves  for  the  fake  of  a  bett :  and  men  of 
intruding  themfelves  into  good  company. 

From  thence  Hermes  walked  to  the  Aflembly- 
room,  where  he  obferved  a  number  of  line  female 
figures  elegantly  drefied.  For  a  moment  he  imagined 
hhnfcjf^upon  mount  Ida,  among  the  Nymphs  and 
Graces  at  a  celeflial  merry-making  ;  but  he  could 
not  help,  as  he  obferved  the  lovely  fair-ones,  be- 
ing forry  that  they  took  fo  little  care  of  themfelves.. 

The  AfTembly  was  very  full — the  weather  ex- 
tremely hot — and  the  door  of  the  hall  blocked  up 
by  wenches  with  glafs  Ian  thorns  ;  and  over  their 
heads  poftilions  and  flable-boys  had  clambered, 
to  fee  all  the  line  fights,,fo  that  not  a  breath  of  air 

could 
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could  circulate  that  way.  But  to  make  amends  for 
that  blockade,  all  the  fairies  were  opened  above; 
which  gave  every  lady  an  opportunity,  after  (lie 
had  gone  down  with  a  dance,  to  have  her  neck 
cooled  immediately  by  a  ilrong  eddy  of  wind, 
which  darted  down  upon  it,  as  (he  Hood  un- 
handkerchiefed. 

Mercury  with  regret  read  in  the  lovely  faces 
of  the  fine  women,  by  the  power  of  his  celeiiial 
penetration,  diflatisfaftion,  fatigue,  and  heart- 
burning; and  could  not  help  fmiling  to  think* 
that  although  fo  many  people  had,  as  if  actuated 
by  one  mind,  aflembled  that  evening  together 
on  purpofe  to  attract  admiration,  to  receive  plea- 
Aire,  and  give  delight,  they  fhould  be  fo  egregiouf- 
ly  difbppointed. — One  thing  indeed  Mercury, 
with  all  his  penetration,  could  not  difcover;  which 
was,  that  exquifite  transport  which  the  human 
mind  was  fuppoftd  to  partake  for  four  or  8vp 
hours  in  '*  right  hand  arid  left,  calling  cfF,  fet- 
<(  ring  to,  eroding  hands,  figuring  in,  back  to 
*'  back,  dancing  the  hay,"  till  their  dreHes,  by 
failing   fo  often    backwards  and   forwards,  were 

I 
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pulled  to  pieces,  the  ladies  heads  out  of  ordei> 
their  fpirits  jaded,  their  complexions  fiddy,  and 
their  tempers  ruffled  ;  and  each  belle  who  entered 
the  Afiembly  in  all  the  pride  of  drefa,  beauty,  and 
fine  fpirits,  returned,  unlefs  her  favourite  Stre- 
phon  ihould  be  her  partner,  "  immen  fely  dif- 
*'  compofed,  fatigued  to  death,"  and  hurrying 
into  her  d  re  fling- room,  throws  herfeif  on  the  fo- 
pha,  quarrels  with  her  fquirrei,  treads  upon  her 
lap-dog's  foot,  fcolds  her  woman  for  not  finding 
the  falts  fooner,  laments  her  own  unhappinefs  to 
have  none  but  fools  about  her,  vows  (he  won't  get 
up  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  declares  upon  her  honour 
ilie's  monftroufly  tired,  that  the  AOembly  was 
vaftly  full,  and  that  there  was  only  a  parcel  of 
frights  to  dance  with* 

Next  morning  Mercury  viewed  the  Race- 
comers,  as  they  lounged  along  the  market,  or 
up  and  down  the  principal  flreets,  flaring  with  va- 
cant eyes  into  every  private-houfe  window. 

Some  people  were  at  the  inn-doors,  in  the  do« 
ing -  uothing~!Ute  of  lolling  agalnli  an  upright  of 

the 
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the  gateway,  crofs-legged,  and  looking  like  em- 
blems c  f  Indolence,  who  did  not  know  what  to 
think  about. 

0 

Others  were  fitting  aftride  the  rails,  playing 
with  their  whips,  fancying  themfelves  on  horfe* 
back,  and  whirling  at  the  Tame  time,  to  put  me- 
mory off ;  while  others,  fitting  upon  the  benches 
at  public-houfe  doors,  were  picking  pebbles,  as 
they  fat,  and  toffing  them  up  into  the  air,  only  for 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  them  tiftnble  down  again— 
till  Cocking  began. 

Blt  Hermes  faw  others,  who  were  walking 
at  the  back  part  of  the  town,  backward  and  for- 
ward, in  a  meadow,  who  were  not  quite  in  fo  tran* 
quil  a  ftate  as  thofe  beforementioned. 

The  rlrfl  was  a  merchant's  clerk,  who  had  been 
perfuaded  by  one  of  the  Family-men  to  raife  a  fum 
of  money  again!!:  that  Meeting,  and  he  fhould  be 
let  into  the  fecret,  and  touch  for  three  or  four 
hundred. 

The 
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The  credulous  youth,  relying  upon  his  feeming* 
friend's  advice,  had  made  ufe  of  his  mailer's 
cam,  which,  as  he  was  %t  fure  of  winning 
with,"  he  knew  could  be  replaced  without  any 
dread  of  difcovery.  But  the  event  turned  out 
contrary  to  his  hopes*  By  a  fecret  in  Sporting, 
called  laying  a  plant,  he  was  Gripped  ;  and 
now  Was  come  to  the  refoludon  of  making  the 
bell  of  his  way  to  the  Indies;  but  firir,  as  he 
C6ufd  imitate  his  mailer's  hand  exaclly,  did  not 
think  he  could  be  much  worfe,  if  he  got  a 
draught  difcounted  of  20L  though  it  mould  be 
a  forged  one. 

Another  Hermes  knew  had  been  drunk 
over- night,  at  one  of  thofe  infamous  houfes,. 
which  at  Horfe-race  times,,  to  the  fcandai  of  all 
Police  or  Policy  whatsoever,  are  allowed  publicly 
in  the  country  towns,  when  MiftreiTes  of  Brothels 
in  London  bring  down  for  the  week  a  parcel 
of  wretched  tainted  ProiVitutes,  that  are  fure  to 
infect,  every  one  who  is  unhappy  enough  to  be 
acquainted  with  them,  and  entail  upon  pollerity 
infirmities. and  difeafes. 
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This  victim  was  but  jufl  rofe  from  one  of 
thofe  impure  hackneys,  and  as  he  had  an  ami- 
able and  loving  wife  at  home,  and  dreaded  the 
difmal  confequences  which  might  attend  his  lafl: 
night's  irregularity,  he  was  ruminating  what 
excufe  he  could  make  to  his  wife  to  ftay  abroad  for 
a  month  or  two. 

The  third  was  a  Gambler,  who  had  been 
weak  enough  to  play  upon  the  fquare,  the  even- 
ing before,  and  in  confequence  of  it  had  loft 
all  his  money.  He  was  confidering  how  he  could 
raife  fome  money  to  go  to  the  Hazard-table  at 
night ;  but  he  foon  agreed  upon  his  fcheme, 
which  was,  to  make  a  bett  there,  without  any 
money  ;  for  he  confidered,  if  he  loft,  the  confe- 
quence was  only  a  kicking  :  '*  And  what's  a 
"  kicking  ?  I'm  a  Gambler  already,  known  fb  to 
«'  be,  and  therefore  all  the  kickings  in  the  world 
*'  can't  hurt  my  reputation." 


The  lafl  perfon  Hermes  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  look  at,  was  a  young  fellow,  drefTed 
very   geuteel,   laying   at    his   length    upon    the 

ground, 
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grotmd.  In  his  face  defpair  was  painted  very 
flrong ;  and  as  he  was  remote  from  all  over- 
hearers,  as  he  thought  (for  he  could  not  fee 
Hermes)  thus  he  foliloquis'd  t 

x<  I  am  ruined 5  to  be  fure,  compleatly  ruined, 

*■'  that's  certain.    What  will  become  of  me  ? — I 

<f  know  enough  to  be  a  Sporting  Man  myfelf,  but 

"  how  to  get  money  to  begin  with. — Suppofe  I 

<c  was  to  take  a  purfe  or  two  ?  Many  a  man  has 

te  robbed  upon  the  highway,  who  now  fays  Done 

"  firft  for  500I. — There  are  fome  now,  as  they 

*-'  tell  me,  that  are  both  Gamblers  and  Highway- 

u  men. '    I    mould  not  like   that,    neither.  —  I'll 

**  be  one  of  them,   but  not   both.     Gambling, 

*(  to  be  fure,  is  the  fafeft  way  of  getting  money 

€<  — but  then    a   Highwayman  is   more  honour- 

"  able. — And  what  is  a  man  when  his  honour's 

"  gone  ?  Why  no  more  than   a  pocket  without 

€<  money  in  it. — No,  I  was    born  a  gentleman, 

€(   and  I'll  dye  one< I'll   take  the  road — n& 

**  man  fhall   have  it  in   his  power  to   call  me  a 

u  fcoundrel,  however. — I  will  not  be  a  Gambler; 

**•  my  horfe  is  a  good  hunter,  I'll  flop  the  ftages." 

It 
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It  was  now  time  to  repair  to  the  Cockpit,  and 
Mercury  entered  the  door  juft  as  the  firft  pair 
of  cocks  were  pitted.  The  fudden  uproar  which 
always  burfts  forth  from  the  company  on  the  un- 
tying the  mouth  of  the  Cock-bags,  fo  much  fur- 
prifed  Hermes,  that  he  ftepped  one  foot  back, 
and  conleiFed  afterwards  to  Wit,  that  although 
he  was  ufed  to  convey  fouls  acrofs  Styx,  and  muft 
therefore  be  familiarifed  to  infernal  noifes ,  yet  the 
difcordant  clamour  of  a  Cockpit  was  more  horrid 
than  the  triple  howls  of  Cerberus,  the  fhrieks  of 
Ixion,  the  groans  of  Syfiphus,  the  fighs  of  Tan- 
talus, and  all  the  yells  that  echo  along  the 
.banks  of  Tartarus, 

With  all  duerefpecl  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Ring  and  the  Sod,  both  main  and  bye-battle 
breeders,  who  can  fo  eloquentially  leclure  upon 
bone,  blood  and  feather  ;  who  can  fo  clafiically 
conftrue   out   rights,    in   left,    norriis,    hackles, 

brafs    wings,    combs,    and    coxcombs what 

idea,  Gentlemen  (if  you  will  permit  me  to  ad- 
drefs  you  out  of  your  Cocking  characlers)  what 
idea  mud  a  ftranger  to  our    Diversions  (as  we 

call 
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call  them)  have,  when  he  enters  a  Cockpit  at  a 
Match-time  ? 


He  fees  a  multitude  of  weli-dreiTed  people  fit- 
ting in  circular  rows,  one  above  another,  before 
the  fport  begins,  mute  as  fo  many  mourners, 
and  moft  of  their  eyes  directed  down  to  a  round 
piece  of  grafs  plat  placed  in  the  center  beneath 
them. 

Would  he  not  imagine  that  they  were  per- 
forming fome  filent  act  of  devotion,  fome  fecret 
ejaculation?  But  at  the  entrance  of  the  firft  pair 
of  cocks,  to  be  an  ear-witnefs  of  the  fhcuts  and 
different  tones: — <c  Come,  that  bag  for  20 — I'll 
*'■  take  6  to  4 — I  hold  6  to  5 — I  hold  13  to  4  not 
"  the  next  two. — Ellis  for  50  I'll  hold  2  to  1  — 
(e  Done,  done — Come,  the  pyle  — Come,  the 
*r  cuckoo — Cuckoo,  pyle,  and  pyle  and  cuckoo," 
alternately  then  is  chorufed  round  the  pit,  while  fo 
fierce  is  the  rage  of  the  two  animals,  that  difregard- 
ing  all  the  noifes  around*  with  an  unaccountable  in- 
veteracy— braver,  indeed,  than  what  man  ufes 
to  man- — they  are  cutting  and  (tabbing  each  other 

to 
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to  pieces,  to  the  amazing  emolument  of  all  the 
fpeclators,  who  honour  the  furviving  chicken 
with  (bouts  of  victory  ? 

Far  be  it  from  the  hiftorian  of  this  narrative 
to  be  impertinent  enough  to  facrifice  fo  refpecl- 
able  a  community  as  Cock-feeders,  Cock-fighters, 
or  Cock- breeders. 

The  perfon  who  writes  tbis,  is  very  fond  of 
the  fport  himfelf,  and  has  been  very  much  con- 
cerned in  mains  ;  but  being  ill  nfed  by  fome  peo- 
ple where  he  walked  his  cocks,  and  after  that 
fold  by  his  feeder,  which  1  believe  the  gentle- 
men-breeders all  know  is  very  often  the  cafe,  the 
fditor  entirely  left  off  Cock-fighting,  and  has 
ever  fince  amufed  himfelf  with  bull -baiting, 
it  being  a  more   manly    and  more   innocent 

exercife,  &c. 

Cetera  defuni. 


For  feveral  days  I  heard  nothing 
about  Mr.  Flyblown,  much  as  1  longed 
to  fee,  and  to  converfe  with  a  man, 
who,  with  the  befl  propenfitiesi  had  been 

Vol,   II.  K  like 
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like  myfelf,  a  dupe  to  imprudence,  and 
a  vidim  to  adverfny.  One  morning, 
while  "ruminating  upon  his  fate,  and  in 
certain  points  comparing  it  with  my  own, 
happening  to  look  out  at  the  window, 
I  heard  his  name  announced.  I  flew  to 
welcome  him,  though  a  ftranger;  nor 
did  he  difcover  lefs  eagernefs  to  fee  me, 
the  poffeflbr  of  his  papers. 

It  was  from  no  common  caufe,  how- 
ever, that  thus  long  his  vifit  had  been 
withheld.  Scribbkr-Hke,  as  he  told  me, 
he  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
a  Bookfeller  to  furnifli  materials  for  the 
Life  of  a  condemned  Criminal. 

At  the  words  u  Condemned  Crimi- 
<6  nal"  I  ftarted.  Flyblown  had  too 
much  penetration  not  to  perceive  my 
amotion;    and    to  remove   it,    "  Yes, 

"  Madam," 
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*4  Madam/'  added  he,  "  a  condemned^ 
"  but  from  my  foul  I  believe  upon  the 
46  whole  an  innocent  Criminal.  Inno- 
<c  cent,  however,  or  not  innocent,  his 
14  fiory  has  attraded  the  notice  of  the 
"  public;  and  thus  it  is,  that,  hav- 
<c  ing  been  obliged  every  day  to 
4<  dance  from  Newgate  to  Pater-nofter- 
44  Row,  and  from  Pater- nofter- Row  to 
"  Newgate,  in  order  to  obtain,  and  to 

44  fupply  materials  for  the  work,  I  have 
"  myfelf  been  in  a  ftate  of  literary 
<c  purgatory." 

After  all,  he  added,  the  work  was 
not  publifhed ;  nor,  he  believed,  ever 
would  be. — "  Reafons,"  it  feems,  "  very 
cc  cogent  reafons  with  the  Bookfeller, 

45  had  fupprefled  the  publication." — 
The  liberty  I  had  taken  in  firft  poflef- 
iing  myfelf  of   his  other  pieces,   and 

K  2  then 
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then  tranfcribing  them,  he  freely  for- 
gave;  and  not  only  forgave,  but,  as 
a  proof  that  he  was  even  pleafed  with 
the  honour  I  had  done  them,  beg- 
ged me,  if  at  all  it  might  give  me  plea- 
fure,  to  tranfcribe  alfo  the  piece  we 
were  then  talking  about  ;  which,  ac- 
cordingly, as  forming  a  counterpart  to 
my  own  Life — the  Life,  alas  !  of  a 
Woman  of  the  Town — I  have  now  the 
painful  -plea/iire  of  exhibiting,  under  the 
title  of — what  it  truly  is— - 

THE 

LIFE  of  a  TOUNG  CRIMINAL. 

"  IF  it  can  but  prove  a  means  of 
"  faving  one  of  thofe  many  who  every 
"  year  deitine  themfelves  by  intempe- 
"  ranee  to  deftrudtion — well  fhall  I 
M  think  the  pains  of  writing  my  Life 

"  be 
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u  beitowecL  It  is  not  now  a  time  to 
"  make  ufe  of  fiction  —  double-fet- 
"  tered,  and  in  my  cell,  under  fen-. 
"  tencc  of  death  •,  daily,  nightly,  nay 
*•  hourly, -in  dreadful  expectation  of 
•*  the  dead  warrant's  arrival. 

"  Some  of  my  pad  life,  indeed,  has 
"  been  obnoxious  to  foclety ;  and  for 
u  that  reafon,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
"  two,  I  am  to  be  cut  off  like  a  gan- 
"  grened  limb,  an  unfit  member  -9  yet  if 
€C  the  following  authentic  fadls  are  pro- 
46  perly  attended  to,  they  may  prevent, 
"  perhaps,  fome  young  men  from  ex- 
M  periencing  a  fimilar  fate.  Several 
"  youth  there  are  at  this  inflant,  proud 
"  of  the  affectation  of  riot,  debauch, 
"  and  extravagance,  who  never  confi- 
*'  der  the  confequences  which  will  ine- 
V  vitably  attend  negledting  bufinefs 
K  3  "for 
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"  for  what  is  mifcalled  Pleafure,  until 
"  they  are,  like  me,  flattered,  tempted, 
"  or  dared  into  the  perpetration  of  the 
«'  moft  bafe,  moll  horrid  actions,  by 
"  the  infamous  companions  they  are 
cc  enticed  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance 
"  with. 

"  My  father  —  But,  good  God  ! 
"  how  can  I  own  him  !  how  dare  I 
cc  mention  him  ! — When  I  confider  his 
"  former  goodnefs  to  me,  the  delight 
"  he  once  took  in  me,  and  the  agonies 
ci  he  mull  now  endure,  what  are  even 
"  the  terrors  of  death  to  the  horrors  of 
•"  fuch  a  refle&ion  !  Yet  Heaven  I 
"  hope  has  been  pleafed  to  make  me 
M  fuffer  fuch  tortures,  to  make  my  pe- 
*'  nitence  more  fincere. — I  am  ready  to 
"  dafh  myfelf  to  pieces  againft  the 
"  walls  of  my  prifon,  when  I  reflect: 

"  what 
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"  what  a  difgrace  I  have  brought  upon 
"  my  relations,  upon  an  imblemillied 
"  family,  whofe  peace  of  mind  I  have 
U  deftroyed  :  how  can  I  hope  to  be 
u  forgiven!   how  can  I  forgive  my fclf  ! 

"  Yet  furely  there  can  be  no  perfons 
"  in  this  kingdom  fo  bafe,  fo  loft  to 
"  all  knk  of  honour,  humanity,  and 

cc  chmmmy,  &§  to  i^pfoach  the  Inno- 

"  cent  for  crimes,  which,  unknown  to 
u  them,  an  abandoned  wretch  may 
u  commit. 

"  My  father  is  Vicar  of  — — .  His 
"  livings  are  worth  between  four  and 
<c  five  hundred  per  annum.  My  filter 
"  and  myfelf  are  the  only  children  my 
U  mother  and  he  ever  had.  How  often 
"  has  the  good  old  man  (tears  of  joy 
"  gHftening  in  his  eyes)  embraced  me, 
K  4  "  and 
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"  and  called  me  his  bleffing  !— What 
44  am  I  now  ?  What  does  he  now 
44  call  me  ? 


44  My  mother,  who  was  particularly 
fond  of  me,  never  fuffered  me  to  be 
contradi&ed  ;  and  by  the  too  great 
indulgence  of  my  tender  parent,  did 
I  acquire  a  habit,  as  I  grew  older, 
of  expecting  the  fame  gratification  of 
every  appetite.  This  grew  up  with 
me,  and  at  laffc,  what  I  could  not 
obtain  fairly  I  took  by  force  or 
fraud  ;— until  vengeance  flopped  me 
in  myv  fatal  career,  bringing  me 
loaded  with  ignominy  to  that  fpot, 
where  all  mull  arrive  who  gallop 
along  the  road  of  vice  to  definition. 


44  My  father's  brother  had  acquired 
a  very  large  fortune  by  merchandiz- 

44  ing. 
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"  ing.  He  retired  from  bufinefs,  came 
"  down  into  the  country,  and  fettled 
4<  near  his  brother*  I  was  a  great  fa- 
"  vourite  of  this  uncle,  who  was  con- 
u  tinually  perfuading  my  father  to  fend 
"  me  to  town,  and  breed  me  up  in  a 
M  merchant's  counting-houfe, 

"  After  what  I  had  heard  my  uncle 
w  fay  concerning  the  happy  lives  of  mer- 
"  chants  clerks  in  London,  I  was  ur- 
"  gent  with  my  father  to  let  me  come 
"  up  to  town  ;  and  in  about  a  month 
"  after  the  propofal  had  been  made  to 
"  him,  I  was  fet  forward.  The  even- 
"  ing  before  my  departure,  my  father 
** — methinks  I  fee  him  this  minute  ten- 
"  derly  looking  me  in  the  face,  and 
46  taking  hold  of  my  hand — more  with 
M  the  addrefs  of  a  friend  than  the  au- 
K  5  "  thorny 
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4C  thority  of  a  parent,  begaa  in  the  fot- 
44  lowing  manner  : 

44  My  dear  child,  you  are  now  go- 
*?  ing  to  the  beft  and  word  city  in  Eu- 
u  rope.  Your  future  fortune  will  de- 
44  pend  entirely  on  the  acquaintance  you 
44  contra<3\  Shun  much  and  mix'd 
"company  ;  be  not  fluttered  by  com- 
44  inon*  place  phrafes  of  friendship,  nor 
44  believe  mankind  when  they  promifc 
*4  to  ferve  you.  Let  men  of  under- 
**  Handing  only  be  your  intimates..  But 
14  the  vicious,  or  the  fooliftv  (which  I 
*4  am  forry  to  fay  compofe  above  one- 
*x  half  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  metror 
'&  polis,  and  who  like  infe&s  in  the 
"  fhambles-  are  to.be  met  with  in  every 
44  coffee-houfe,  tavern,  and  place  of 
"  public  diverCon)  avoid  like  a  pefli- 
«/  leace*     To    keep    company    with 

*  fools* 
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ft  fools,  is  a  difgrace  to  your  under- 
"  Handing ;  to  herd  with  vicious  peo- 
"  pie,  a  ftain  to  your  reputation.  What 
"  the  mad,  the  unthinking,,  the  idle  of 
"  this  age  call  Pleafures,  are  merely, 
"  the  intoxications  of  riot ;  and  every 
**  actor  in  fuch  depraved  fcenes  is  fure 
%  of  ending  his  part  in  beggary,  in < 
"  loathfome  difeafe,  or  infamous  pu- 
"  niflunent." 

u  Little  did  I  then  think,  that  he 
<*  was  foretelling  his  only  fon?s  ca* 
"  taflrophe, 

"  After  I;  had  been  about  a  year  in 
c*  London,  I  received  letters  of  con* 
u  gratulation  from  my  relations  for  the 
"  good  character  which  I  had  gained 
"  by  my  behaviour,  my  matter  having 
"  fent  down  the  moil  amiable  account 
K  6  "  of 
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u  of  me  imaginable.  When  I  had 
"  ferved  two  years  of  my  clerkfhip  my 
"  father  received  a  letter  from  my 
"  mafter,  wherein  he  exprefled  him- 
*c  felf  fo  much  in  my  favour,  as  to  af- 
"  fure  my  uncle  and  him*  that  if  I  con- 
's tinued  but  to  perfevere  as  I  had  be- 
*'  gun,  he  ftiould  think  himfeif  under 
**  an  .indifpenfable  duty  to  do  every 
"  thing  in  his  power  to  make  my  fu- 
**  ture  life  happy. 

"  I  only  mention  this,  to  Ihew  how 
*  high  I  mull  have  flood  in  his  efteem  ^ 
u  and  as  a  warning  to  all  favourites,, 
"  not  to  build  too  much  on  their  own 
4<  merits,  or  imagine  that  it  is  out  of 
"  Adverfity's  power  to  make  them 
*4  wretched. 

Another 
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"  Another  year  paffed  on  in  this 
"  happy  manner,  when  my  mafter's 
"  fon  arrived  in  England ;  who  hear- 
"  ing  what  a  favourite  I  was  in  the  fa- 
"  mily,  would  needs  ihew  me  all  the 
"  civility  good-breeding  prompted  him 
i(  to;  and  among  other  offers  which  he 
"  meant  as  acSs  of  kindnefs,  he  defired 
'5  his  father  to  give  him  leave  tointro- 
**  duce  me  that  evening  into  the  com- 
C4  pany  of  fome  men  of  fafhion. 

"  As  yet  I  had  never  been  among 
•*  any  perfons  but  the  trading  part  of 
"  the  city,  meeting  at  the  coffee- 
"  houfes  merely  for  bufinefs.  Every 
"  evening  I  fat  at  home,  except  now 
M  and  then  accompanying  my  miftrefs, 
'*  and  her  daughter  to  the  play.  Con- 
*c  fcious  of  my  own  inabilities  in  point 
"  of  behaviour  among  fuch  gueits,  t 

**■  would 
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"  would  have  declined  it ;  but  ray 
"  mailer  faying  that  it  was  now  time  I 
u  fliould  be  properly  introduced  into 
"  the  beft  company,,  and  his  fon  giving 
"  us  a  very  advantageous  character  of 
"  that  fet  of  his. acquaintance,  a  natural 
"  youthful  curiofity  began  to  make  me 
"  wifh  to  be  admitted  among  fuch  peo- 
14  pie  ;  and  I  thought  the  intervening- 
"  hours  the  longeft  that  ever  I  had 
"  paffed,  until  we  fet  forwards  for  the 
"  tavern,  which  was  in  Pall-mall,  one 
H  of  the]  principal  they  told  me  in 
**  London.  I  had  often  heard  the  name 
"  of  it  mentioned  before,  but  never 
"  had  curiofity  enough  to  enquire  any 
"  farther  about  fuch  houfes ;  believing 
"  them  to  be  no  more  than  what 
c<  I  had  formerly  read  of  the  Temples 
¥  of  the  Bacchanals,  receptacles  per- 
%  mitted    for    the    encouragement  of 

"  riot. 
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"  riot,  drunkennefs,  extravagance  and 
"  mjfchief. 

¥  I  was  introduced  to  a  very  ele- 
"  gantly-dreffed  party  of  young  per- 
"  fons  of  my  own  fex,'who  received 
"  me  with  great  politenefs*  My  heart 
M  began  to  be  dilated  with  pleafure  at 
"  fuch  a  reception  :  I  was  tranfported 
**  when  I  looked  round,  to  think  how 
"  happy  an  evening  I  fliould  enjoy 
"  among  fuch  a  brilliant  aiiembly^ 
"  whofe  tafte  and  converfation,  from 
"  their  knowledge  of  the  town,  and 
*c  from  travel,  I  fuppofed  rauft  be 
"  admirable. 

"  But  I  was  difappointed— greatly 
V  difappointed,  indeed;  for  all  the 
cC  time  before  fupper  was  ferved  in,, 
**  was  entirely  trifled  away   in  inco-. 

"  herences5 
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"  herences,  only  fit  for  boarding-fchool 
"  romps  at  breaking-up  time* 

**  All  that  was  faid  when  they  had 
tc  done  playing  their  boyiih  tricks,  was 
*'  a  repetition  of  the  hiftory  of  fonie 
*'  particular  day*s  fport  at  the  lafl: 
"  Newmarket  Meeting.  This  fubjedt 
"  brought  on  an  account  of  what  would 
«  be  done  at  the  next  Meeting  -9  and  in 
"  confequence  of  which  feveral  betts 
"  for  large  funis  were  faid  done  to* 
"  After  that  fubjedt  was  exhaufted,  they 
**  began  to  criticife  upon  Adtors  and 
"  A&reffes,  and  relate,  as  bons  motsr 
"  feveral  theatrical  anecdotes  which  J 
M  remembered  to  have  read  in  old  Jeft- 
44  books.  I  found  by  what  they  faid, 
*■*  both  of  dramatic  pieces  and  per- 
**  formers,  that  they  never  had  confi- 
*<  dered  what  they  fpoke  upon,  but  that 

"  fafhion* 
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"  fafhion,  fpleen,  or  vanity,  conftituted 
"  them  Critics : 

Of  many  things  they  fpoke>  but  all  awry. 

Milton, 

"  Several  times  there  were  feven  or 
"  eight  perfons  fpeaking  at  once,  and 
"  upon  three  or  four  different  topics, 
"  all  aloud,  all  earneft,  and  all  wrong  ; 
<f  for  that  mu ft  ever  be  the  fate  of 
"  thofe  fpeakers  who  will  pretend  to 
"  harangue,  without  being  mailers  of 
u  what  they  want  to  talk  about, 

M  The  arrival  of  fupper,  which  I 
<4  think  was  put  upon  the  table  juft  at 
€(  eleven  in  the  evening,  brought  us  all 
u  to  order.  We  fat  down,  and  loft 
"  another  hour  over  our  meal,  in  full  as 
"  cntertainmg  difcourfe  as  before  ;  fuch 
u  as  hobnobbing ;  drolling  upon  fome 

"  great 
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;  great  feeders ;  or  one  of  the  com- 

;  pany  giving  reafons  why  another  (his 

friend)  dared  not  be  helped  to  any 

*  thing  high-feafoned.      This  gave  a 
;  hint   for  a  new  fubjed*,  which  was 

downright  obfcenity  ;  and  this  circu- 
'  lated  extremely  faft,  to  the  great  fa- 

•  tisfa&ton  and  delight  of  the  waiters, 
•'  who    laughed    heartily    at    feveral 

Tories  that  were  told,  and  fome  of 
■which  they  were  called  to  witnefs.. 
!  Nay,  I  expected  from  the  very  great 
1  familiarity  which  feemed  to  fubfift 
r  between  the  guefts  and  the  fervitors, 
;  that  the  waiters  would  have  taken 
:  chairs  after  fupper  was  over,  and  fat, 
;  down  promifcuoufly  with  us. 

"  The  cloth  being  taken  away,  and 
§%  bottles,  glaffes,  and  Doyleys  placed 
"  before  us>  a  Toaft-mafter  was  appoint- 
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"  ed,  and  the  company  proceeded  feri- 
"  ©ufly  to  what  they  called  the  bufinefs 
"  of  the  evening. 

"  This  bufinefs  I  found  to  be  a  flrid: 
"  attention  to  the  laws,  methods  and 
"  ceremonies  of  giving  toafts,  and 
u  drinking  bumpers.  The  Prefidenc 
"  opened  the  fcenewith  a  lecture  upon 
"  Fines,  Heeltaps,  Day-lights,  Sentiments, 
"  and  Demireps. 

"  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  objedt  my 
"  inability  to  drink;  my  mailer's  fon 
"  fwore  that  I  was  a  Green-horn,  and 
"  fliould  be  entered,  I  begged  hard, 
"  and  pleaded  bufinefs  of  confequence 
"  which  I  had  to  do  next  day.  As  I 
"  was  requefting  mercy,  the  Toaft-ma- 
"  fter  interrupted  me  with  a  pint-glafs. 
M  full  of  claret  in  his  hand,  and  told 

"  me, 
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"  mer  that  in  confideration  of  my 
"  youth,  and  as  I  had  thrown  myfelf 
"  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court,  he 
€g  would  excufe  what  I  had  faid  ;  but 
"  added,  that  the  firft  perfon  who  gave 
"  any  farther  interruption  fhould  be 
"  fined  that  meafure* 

"  The  company  being  unanimous  in 
behalf  of  the  Toaft-mafter,  I  fubmit- 
ted :  I  was  forced  to  do  as  the  reft 
did,  and  fwallowed  feveral  bumpers 
to  a  routine  of  phrafes,  which  I  af- 
terwards found  had  been  hackneyed 
through  all  the  Night-cellars  within 
the  Bills  of  Mortality.  Yet  even 
this  was  worfhipful  fociety  to  what 
followed, 

u  If  the  reader  of  this  narrative  is 
*'  ever  fo   little    acquainted  with   the 

Town* 
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xc  Town,  he  mud  know  that  it  is  im- 
Ci  poffible  for  the  Highefi  Fellow  in  Eng- 
"  land  to  labour  up  the  hill  of  a  whole 
<f  winter's  night  without  fome  extraor- 
u  dinary  auxiliaries;  fuch  as  a  touch  at 
u  Hazard,  or  Ladies ;  becaufe  exceflive 
u  drinking  ever  occafions  exceflive 
"  dullnefs  ;  and  when  perfons  meet  to 
"  be  jolly,  they  muft  have  proper  ma- 
"  terials  to  keep  it  up. 

"  Nay,  if  the  guefts  are  not  ready 
<c  to  mention  Women  themfelves,  the 
"  waiters,  with  all  that  aflurance  and 
"  fawning  which  thofe  pimps  can  put 
"  on,  after  they  have  judged  the  guefts 
"  to  have  drank  about  a  bottle  a-piece, 
u  enter  uncalled  for,  and  acquaint  their 
"  Honour,  that  four  or  five  fincWomen 
"  have  flopped  in  chairs  to  a{k  after 
"  their  Honours,  and  left  word  they'll 

«  call 
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<c  call  again  ;  upon  which  an  order  is 
tC  immediately  difpatched  to  the  Bar, 
"  to  fignify,  that  when  fuch  and  fuch 
f£  ladies  call  again  they  are  to  be 
"  Ihewn  up. 

"  Now  thefe  very  Women  are  plyers 
u  to  that  tavern,  and  have  been  wait- 
"  ing  fhut  up  in  a  little  room  (like  fo 
"  many  flieep  penned  up  in  Smithfield) 
**  to  be  fent  for.  This  is  thefe  unhappy 
<c  Women's  nightly  dependance  •,  and 
gQ  as  thefe  are  reckoned  to  be  fome  of 
<<f  the  beft,  what  muft  the  life  of  fome 
"  of  the  worft  be  ! 

"  The  lady  to  whom  I  was  recom* 
<4  mended,  I  looked  upon  as  the  fineft 
"  woman  I  had  ever  feen  in  my  life.  I 
"  had  indeed  drank  about  a  dozen  bum- 
*'  pers  before  fhe  made  her  appearance, 

<?  and 
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*c  and  therefore  of  courfe  thought  her 
**  exquifitely  beautiful.  I  toafted  her 
"  health  in  a  half-pint ;  challenged  all 
*'  the  company  to  drink  with  me  ;  was 
<c  in  rapture  on  her  promifing  to  be  my 
€i  bed-fellow ;  fwore  I  would  pay  the 
•*  whole  reckoning ;  promifed  to  dine 
*c  there  that  day  fe'nnight;  and  was 
<c  looked  upon  to  be  a  very  High  Fel- 
<c  low^  and  that  I  fhould  foon  make  a 
•*  damrid  jolly  me. 

"  My  head  and  heart  were  employed 
**  fo  much  on  the  felicity  I  was  going 
"  to  be  in  pofleflion  of,  that  I  paid  no 
*c  attention  to  their  praifes,  but  was 
**  very  prefling  to  have  chairs  called  ; 
"  and  with  a  pleafure,  as  I  then  thought, 
"  not  to  be  expreffed,  I  attended  my 
1"  charmer  to  a  bagnio. 

"  In 
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"In  the  morning  I  awoke  with  a  vio- 
"  lent  pain  in  my  head, my  lips  fcorched, 
€i  and  my  throat  fore.  I  knew  not 
**,  where  I  was  ;  my  ideas  were  all  in 
"  confufion.  I  recollected  fomething 
"  of  the  preceding  night,  and  that  I 
"  had  a  lady  with  me,  who  burft  into 
€t  a  laugh,  on  feeing  me  look  fo  ftrange; 
"  and  told  me,  that  I  muft  not  get  up 
"  yet,  that  flie  had  ordered  coffee,  that 
"  it  was  coming  up,  that  we  would 
€€  breakfaft  in  bed,  and  that  another 
"  nap  would  quite  refrefh  me. 

"  She  fpoke  fo  unconcernedly  about 
"  being  in  bed  with  me,  not  expreffing 
<;  the  leaft  ihame  at  my  being  a  ft  ranger 
€*  to  her,  that  I  was  aftonifhed :  how- 
"  ever,  breakfaft  came  up,  and  after 
u  drinking  a  difh  or  two  I  went  to 
"  fleep. 

"  When 
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**  When  I  awoke  again,  I  was  quite 
clear  in  my  remembrance,  and  all  the 
folly  of  the  preceding  night's  de- 
bauchery ruftied  frefh  upon  my  me- 
mory, I  ftarted  up,  as  if  wanting  to 
run  away  from  myfelf;  I  looked 
Ci  round  the  room,  and  there  found 
u  every  thing  feemed  to  be  an  emblem 
*<  of  diforder. 

"  The  lady's  drefs,  who  was  then 
"  faft  aileep  at  my  fide,  lay  in  feveral 
"  parts  of  the  room ;  her  ltays  were 
"  upon  the  window,  her  filk  gown  upon 
"  the  floor,  and  a  .kitten  was  playing 
"  with  one  of  her  treble  gauze  ruffles; 
"  one  of  her  fine  filver-wrought  fhoes 
"  was  at  one  end  of  the  room,  the  other 
"  upon  one  of  the  fconces ;  one  of  her 
"  filk  ftockings  lay  acrois  the  fender  in 
i{  the  alhes ;  and  as  to  herfelf,  Ihe  lay 

Vol.  II.  L  "  ftill 
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44  ftill  fall  afleepvto  which  I  fuppofe  a 
44  large  dram  fhe  drank  immediately 
44  upon  the  coffee  did  not  a  little  con- 
44  tribute.  As  her  face  was  turned  to 
44  me,  I  had  in  the  morning  a  full  view  of 
4t  that  figure,  which  had  but  the  night 
c'tf  before  fo  deeply  fafcinated  me.  She 
¥  had  while  afleep  a  furly  vulgar  coun- 
f*  tenance,  which  was  now  and  then 
44  thrown  into  a  horror  which  difco- 
i€  vered,  even  when  dreaming,  that  fhe 
44  laboured  under  a  cruel  agony  of 
44  mind.— She  flept  indeed,  but  it  was 
44  the  fleep  of  inquietude  ;  fuch  a  one 
44  as,  it  is  laid,  always  attends  upoa 
"  guilty  consciences. 

4<  Her  hair  had  been  dreffed  the  pre- 
44  ceding  evening ;  but  by  the  warmth 
44  of  the  bed,  the  pomatum  was  melt- 
jM  jed  in  fome  parts,  and  her  hair  flood 

<4  out 
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**  out  matted  in  clumps  of  bridles : 
"  then  feme  of  the  pomatum  had 
<c  dreamed  down  her  cheeks,  and  melt- 
"  ing  with  the  rouge,  which  die  had 
"  very  plentifully  laid  on  her  face, 
u  made  her  vifage  appear  not  quite  fo 
"  angelip  as  it  feemed  to  be  the  night 
"  before ;  her  lips  were  furred,  her 
"  breath  hot,  and  her  neck  (that  ala- 
M  bader  bofom  on  which  I  reded  with 
"  fuch  rapture  but  fo  lately)  I  could 
"  not  bear  to  look  at,  but  jumped  out 
"  of  bed,  paid  the  bill,  the  extrava- 
<c  gancy  of  which  I  thought  of  a  piece 
"  with  the  red  of  the  night's  tranfac- 
"  tions,  and  went  home,  determined 
"  never  to  be  guilty  of  the  fame  again. 

"  As  I  had  promifed  to  dine  at  the 

**  fame  tavern  in  a  few  days,  my  matter's  ■ 

€€  fon  reminded  me  of  it  the  night  be- 

L  2  "  fore 
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€'  fore  the  appointment.  I  told  him  the 
"  refolution  I  had  made;  that  I  faw  the 
"  ridiculoufnefs  of  debauchery;  that  I 
"  defpifed  it,  and  had  determined  never 
&  to  be  led  into  it  again. 

**  But  he  foon  lhamed  me  out  of  my 
€C  refolution,  and  rather  than  bethought 
**  ridiculous,  I  made  myfelf  wretched. 

"  We  met  as  polite,  as  friendly  as 
4<  poffible ;  we  flipped  as  ufual,  but  did 
■*  not  feem  to  be  in  the  fame  flow  of 
u  fpirits  for  drinking  as  before.  The 
"  novelty  of  the  company  was  worn  off, 
"  all  were  now  old  faces  to  ^ach  other— 
"  they  confidered  me  as  one  of  them— 
u  they  had  no  more  left  to  do — they 
46  were  palled— jaded  with  riot,  fickof 
"  liquor. — Women  were  propofed.—- 
^  jJo-^-they  obje&ed  to  them.— At  laft 
.    ■  "  fpmc 
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"  fome  perfon  mentioned  throwing  an 
"  main. — This  was  approved  of,  and  . 
"  box  and  dice  immediately  ordered, 

"  I  sat  by  while  they  played  at  Ha- 
"  zard  for  fome  time,  and  was  feverai 
"  times  urged  to  try  my  fortune.  They 
**  told  me  what  I  had  to  do,  and  which 
"  I  faw  athers  do. — I  ventured,  took 
"  the  box,  and  threw  in  five  hands. 
€i  This  emboldened  me.  When  it  came 
u  to  my  turn  again,  I  threw  with  (prr.it ; 
ki  and,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  party, 
44  found  myfelf  poffeffed  of  feventy 
"  guineas  by  winning. 

"  We  eftablifhed  a  Club  for  play 
ci  that  night,  to  meet  twice  a- week.  I 
"  went  home  overjoyed,  not  only  at 
"  my  good  fortune,  but  alfo  at  the 
"  profped  I  had  of  gaining  great  fums  ; 
L  3  »  to, 
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u  to  qualify  myfelf  for  which  I  bought 
"  the  "  Do&rine  of  Chances/'  fludied 
^  the  odds  between  main  and  chance* 
"  nicks*  throwing  out*  giving  money 
"  upon  the  hand,  and  all  the  other 
tA  rules  and  fchemes,  of  Hazard  Tables. 

u  As  I  was  better  verfed  in  figures 
Ui  than  any  of  the  reft  of  my  companions 
**-  at  the  Club,.  I  did  not  in  the  leaft  fear 
ts  my  being  able  to  be  their  fuperior  ia 
€S  making  or  taking  betts*  and  confe- 
li  que  ntly  fuppofed*  from  that  know- 
65  ledge*  I  Ihould  make  my  fortune. 
cl  And  this  is  the  true  principle  of  a 
*€  gamefter;  for,  young  as  I  was,  Ha- 
'•  zard-playing  was  no  more  pleafure  ta 
<c  me*  than  what  a  common  ftrumpet 
46  receives  from  a,  half-hour's  dalliance 
"  with,  a  granger  ;.—*but  as  there  was  a 
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*  profpedt  of  getting-  money  by  it,  I 
"  was  determined  to  purfue  it. 

"  And  here  I  muft  caution  parents  a- 
M  gainfttooftrongly  inculcating  the  love 
46  of  money,  and  the  power  of  money, 
"  into  their  children's-  minds,  as  they 
"  become  avaritious  by  fuch  preju- 
*'  dices : — the  opinion  grows  with- their' 
"  growth,  and  flrcngthens  with  their 
"  ftre'ngth  ;  and  at  laft  they  think  no- 
M  thing  too  mean,  or  too  mifchievous, 
**  if  money  is  to  be  got  by  it. 

11  Women  of  the  Town  are  para* 
"doxes.  They  are  both  -  avaritious 
"  and  extravagant,  and  feveral  of  them  . 
"  will,  upon  any  favourite  fcheme,  go 
11  the  greateft  lengths  in  profufion,  nay 
*'  even  diffipate  their  laft  guinea,  and 
***•*  the  fame  time  be  guilty  of  the 
L  4  "  greateft 
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"  greatcft  bafenefs  and  fertility  to  gain 
"  money. 

"  Misers  and  gamefters  do  juft  the 
<€  fame.  From  the  time  Hazard-play- 
*\.  ing  took  up  my  thoughts,  or  at  leaft 
"  the  probability  of  winning  againft 
/*  that  of  lofing,  I  grew  indifferent 
€C  to  every  thing  elfe.  Abforbed  in  the 
€c  idea  of  accumulating  wealth,  I  did 
**  not  chufe  to  lay  out  fixpence  on  any 
u  one  amufement  but  the  Hazard- 
"  Table  :  .  anxiety,  however,  when  I 
*'  was  there,  prevented  my  being  amuf- 
"  ed  at  it  ;  it  was  avarice  folely  that 
**  poffefled  me. 

M  I  believe  it  to  have  been  in  fome 
c*  meafure  owing  to  my  being  fo  much 
«  ufed  to  bufirtfrfs,  that  I  was  a  great 
"  gainer  in  about  three  months.; — I  was 

"  cool* 
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"  cool,  and  could  lay  my  betts  better 
<c  than  any  Member  of  the  Club,  and 
"  was  foon  looked  upon  as  the  beft  cal- 
"  culator  in  it. 

€i  One  of  the  party,  whofe  name  was 
cc  Beetham,  fent  me  a  card  of  invita- 
"  tion  to  drink  tea  that  afternoon  at  his 
"  chambers  in  LincolnVinn  :  I  went, 
ci  and  found  him  with  a  couple  of  very 
"  agreeable  ladies. 

"  He  took  me  out,  and  told  me 
"  that  thefe  were  a  couple  of  high  girls 
"  in  great  keeping,  who  could  only 
"  now  and  then  (leal  out  for  an  hour; 
"  that  they  had  vifited  him  for  a  frolic  j 
u  had  a  mind  to  be  jolly  that  evening 
(C  and  keep  it  up  ;  and  that  he  had  fent 
41  for  me  to  make  one  of  the  party. 

L    5  "    I  THANKED 
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'*  I  thanked  him  for  the  favour, 
"  and  we  returned  to  the  ladies.  I  had 
51  loft  all'  wife  for  women-,  my  whole' 
"  defires  being  abforbed  in  a  Box  and 
**  Dice ;— -but  the  champaign  flew  about 
"  brifkly,  the  women  were  in  high  fpi- 
"  rits,  talked  -lively,-  fung  prettily,  and 
"  were  m  perfon  fo  charming,^  that  I 
"  became  really  enamoured  of  one  of 
"  thefe;  ladies,,  and  we  agreed  to  make 
u  an  excursion  together  for  three  or 
<f  four  days.  Things  of  this  fort  are 
"  not  more  eagerly  propofed  than  em* 
ic  braced  :  poft-chaifes  were  hired,  andl 
"  we  all  four  fet  out  for  Windfor. 

"This  excursion  loft  my  lady  her 
"  keeper  :  that  lofs,  however,  fat  very 
C€  lightly  upon  her ;,  fhe  fnapt  her 
"  fingers  when  Ihe  received  the  letter,, 
fl  called    him  ftrub,     and   fwore  ffie 

u  would 
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"  would  live  with  me  upon  bread  and 
4C  water. 

"  As  I  had  been  the  nieans  of  her 
'*  lofing  a  good  allowance,  I  could  do 
"  no  lefs  than  promife  her,  upon  Ko- 
u  nour,  that  lhe  ihould  always  find  a 
"  friend  in  me  :—  however,  in  my  own 
"%  mind,  J  was  determined  never  to  be 
i("  a  dupe  to  any  woman  to  maintain- 
"  her : — no,  if  this  girl  Ihould  want 
"any  fum  for  an  exigency,  I  would 
"vad vance  it,  but  never  keep  her.  . 

"  I  now  began  todiflike  my  mailer's '  j 
"  was  feldom  at  home  -  had  letters  out 
"%  of  the  country'  filled  with  remon* 
'*•  firanees ;  all  which,  however,  I  ne*. 
"  ver  condefcended  to .  anfwer. 

"■Mt    miflrefs  undertook   once  or 

€C-  twice  to  talk  to  me  in  the  motherly 

L  6  "  fkatn, 
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"  ftrain,/0r  my  goody  as  flie  was  pleafed 
"  to  preface  it  \  but  I  was  too  far  gone 
"  to  let  advice  alter  me.  1  was  infatu- 
"  ated  ;  I  faw  nothing  but  profpe£ts  of 
u  golden  pleafures  before  me;  for  by 
"  this  time  I  had,  by  only  playing  in 
**  that  Club,  accumulated  upwards  of 
te  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

cc  The  lady  whom  I  had  deprived 
"  of  her  friend  was  ftill  my  Woman* 
"  but  one  who,  except  a  treat  now  and 
"  then  at  the  tavern,  an  odd  thing  for 
N  '*  a  gown,  a  fancy  ring,  or  fome  other 
"  fuch  toy,  did  not  coil  me  fixpence. 
"  She  never  afked  me  for  a  {hilling, 
"  and  that  generofity  of  temper  was 
"  one  reafon  of  my  admiring  her. 

ct  Had  our  meeting  at  Hazard  con- 
*?5  tinued,  I  don't  in  the  leaft  doubt  but 

"  that 
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c«  that  I  fhould  have  made  my  fortune; 
"  one  night,  however,  an  unfortunate 
"  quarrel  diffolved  it. 

"  A   dispute    arofe     between    my 
"  matter's  fon  and  one  of  the  company 
cc  about    a    bett.  — Words   grew    very 
"  high,  and  unknown  to  the  reft  of  the 
u  members     (after     the    quarrel    was 
"  feemingly  made  up)   thefe   two    ad- 
*'  journed  to  the  Rofe,  when  about  half 
"  an   hour   after  four   o'clock  in    the 
a  morning    my     friend    was    brought 
"  home  to  his  father's  fpeechlefs,  rim 
cc  through  the  body,  and  expired    ia 
€*  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

"  The  agony  of  the  family  is  not  to 
"  be  defcribed — My  matter  ordered 
"  me  to  be  told,  as  foon  as  I  came  home,. 
u  that. as  he  had  loft  his  only  fon  by 

J'  a  quar- 
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44  a  -quarrel  at  a  gaming-table,  at  which  \ 
u  he  was  affurecl  I  was  one  of  the  prin- 
44  cipal,  and  that  I  alfokept  a  common 
"  woman,  he  did  nob  think  it  confident 
44  either  withhis  reputation  or  interefi: : 
44  to  -entertain   me  any   longer    in  his  . 
44  houfe* 

4C  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  * 
44v  reply  to  this  meflage,  but  immediate- 
**ly  ordered   a  coach,  packed  up, -my  < 
44  things,  and  drove  to  my  girl's  lodg:- 
14  ings. 

4<  I  now  commenced  Man  of  the ; 
44  Town,  wore  my  laced  fuits,  fupped A 
-*  every  night  at  one  or  another  of.  the  v 
44  noted  taverns  with '-my  Won^an  and  > 
44  others  of  the  fame  rank,  gave  my  opi* 
41  nion  at  the  Bedford,  made  a  great  : 
44  noife  at  Epfom  races,  and  appeared 

"  to  > 
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*c  to  be  of  that  pitiful  confequence 
*c  which  every  lounger  about  Town 
"  affumes. 

<c  I  was  bowed  to  rnofl  fubmiiEvely 
u  at  the  Shakefpeare,.the  Bedford  Head 
•'  and  Arms,  King's  Arms,  Star  and 
"  Garter,  &c*  by  all  the  landlords,  and 
u  addreffed  with  the  mod  fervile  flattery 
•*  by  them.  Themfelves,  their  larders, 
#c  their  horfes,  poft-chaifes,  or  what- 
*  ever  elfe  they  kept,  were  always  at 
n  my  fervice.  Their  pimps  flew  to  me 
"  at  a  beckon  ;  and  every  Miftrefs  or 
"  Woman  of  Pleafure  in  keeping  was 
u  fond  of  inviting  me  to  parties  with 
"  them. 

•4  I  now  aiTociated  with  thofe  who 
"  areftigmatizedby  the  name  of  Gamb- 
"  lersj  however,  I  foon  knew  as  much 

«  as 
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"  as  they  did.  They  dreffed  well,  lived 
t€  ga7>  and  kept  the  beft  company  ;  fa 
"  did  I..  Every  thing  went  on  glibly  ; 
<<  I  could  play  with  any  of  the  mod 
"  noted  gameflers,  becaufe  I  knew  they 
u  always  a&ed  upon  honour  with  their 
"  acquaintance. 

c*  I  went  to  Scarborough  and  York 
"races;  lived  as  a  man  of  fafhion 
"  ought  to  do;  and  although  I  was  by 
"  this  time  known  to  have  no  other  way 
<c  of  fupporting  myfelf  but  by  gaming, 
4C  and  was  a  gamefter  profefied,  yet  as 
<c  long  as  I  dreffed  well,  paid  my  play- 
"  debts  honourably,  and  entertained 
"  elegantly,  I  was  intimate  with,  and 
cc  vilited  by,  feveral  people  of  fafhion. 

*!  However,  I  found  my    finances, 
"  on  my  return  to  London  for  the  win- 
ter, 
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4C  ter,  rather  impaired  by  too  high  ex* 
"  pences ;  but  as  I  had  contracted  a 
"  large  acquaintance,  I  expected  to 
"  reap  the  benefit  of  it ;  efpecially  as  I 
"  had  luckily,  as  I  then  thought,  gain- 
u  ed  a  friend  in  the  gaming  way,  who 
"  promifed  to  let  me  intofomefchemes 
<c.  I  was  yet  a  ftranger  to,  and  we  were 
cc  by  agreement  to  go  fhares  in  the 
"  profits, 

a  The  reader,  if  he  will  give  himfelf 
u  the  trouble  to  recoiled:,  will  confider, 
€<  that  I  mult  be  very  young  during  thefe 
€C  tranfadtions,  and  therefore  wonder 
"  how  I  could  commence  Gambler  un- 
u  derage;  but  that  is  eafily  accounted 
Ci  for  :  the  younger  I  was,  the  lefs  liable 
u  I  was  to  be  fufpcded  ;  I  had  made  it 
'*  my  ftudy;  I  was  apt  at  the  profef- 
"  fion;  the  company  of  Kept  Women 

^-  and 
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"  and  men  who  gamed,  bronzed  me 
M  into  an   unblufhing  behaviour;   and 
??  before   I  was  eighteen,   few  people 
<c  knew  more  of  playing  all  the  games^ 
#c  than  I  did. 


*« 


.   t< 


"'■  My  youth,  which  was- my  protect 
tor  in  gaming,  ruined  me  in  my  con- 

lc  neftion  with  women.     Vain,,and  full 

u  of  defire,  1  topic  pride  in  being 
thought  to  poffefs  fo  fine  a  woman, 

"■  and  from  her  well-adted  endearments 

u  I  grew  to  doat  upon  her. 

u  For  fome  weeks  Iobferved  her  to* 
"be  more  thoughtful  than  ufual,  and 
"  involuntary  fighs  frequently  to  burft 
"  from  her,  I  was  uneafy  ;  but  flie 
"  never  would  tell  me  the  caufe,  though 
"  I  preffed  her  often  :  however,  I  was 
"•  determined  to  know ■;,  and  .with  this 

^  dale: 
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"  ftale  trick,  this  fcene  which  I  have 
"  feen  reprefented  upon  the  Stage,  was 
"  I  taken  in.  — So  true  it  is,  that  by 
"his  Whore's  cunning,  or  by  his 
"  own,  every  Knave  at  last  falls 
€i  a  Sacrifice* 

"  I  sent  for  her  upper  fervant  to 
"  the  Fountain  one  day,  and  defired  her 
€i  to  tell  me  what  was  the  matter  with 
<c  her  miftrefsj  upon  which  fhe,  who 
cc  had  been  long  waiting  for  this  cuet 
c<  began  a  moft  melancholy  ftory,  bow 
€!  well  her  miftrefs  had  lived  when  the 
€l  laft  gentleman  kept  her  whom  fhe 
u  left  for  me,  and  that  ever  fince  her 
"  miftrefs  had  been  running  behind- 
€C  hand  ;  but  that  fhe  loved  mefo  well^ 
44  fhe  was  not  willing  for  me  to  know 
<c  it,  becaufe  fhe  faid  I  might  fufpect 
41  it  was  only   a  fcheme,    a  decoy  ;— 

"  but 
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"  but  (the  girl  continued)  as  fhe  hopecf 
"to  be  faved,  and  upon  her  honour,' 
"■  her  miftrefs  went  in  fear  of  being  ar- 
IC  refted  every  day,  becaufe  fhe  would 
"not  go  into  company, 'her  love  for 
u  me  was  fo  great.0 

"  I  snapt  at  the  bait,  and  "ordered 
u  her  {lily  to  get  me  a  lift  of  her  mi- 
u  ftrefs's  creditors.  She  had  it  ready, 
f€  fhe  faid,  on  purpofe  to  ftiew  me  fe- 
<c  veral  times,  but  her  heart  failed  her. 
"  Even  this  did  not  open  my  eyes ;  I 
"  could  not  difcover  that  there  muft  be 
c*  fome  deeper  defign  in  this  ready- 
"  wrote-out  lift  than  I  at  firft  faw — No  ; 
*'■  I  was  prepoffefied,  and  the  next  day 
H  difcharged  them  all,  by  fending  my 
"  girl  the  contents  of  the  lift,  which 
**  I  think  came  to  two  hundred  and 
€i  forty  pounds  feven  fiiillings, 
*   -■     *  «  By 
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"  Bv  this  raftinefs  I  had  not  left  my- 
<;  felf  above  an  hundred  pounds  in  the 
"  world. — I  do  not  doubt  but  the  rea- 
'?  der  will  obferve,  that  this  was  not 
**  adtinglike  a  profefTed  gamefter,to  ftrip 
"  himfelf  for  a  miftrefs ;  but  then  be  it 
"  remembered,  that  I  was  very  young, 
"  that  my  paffions  were  very  warm,  and 
"  that  I  thought  I  was  doing  a  meri- 
"  torious  adt,  in  faving  a  girl  from 
44  ruin,  who  had  reduced  herfelf  to  that 
"  condition  merely  for  the  love  of  me. 
4C  — I  have  fince  known  better. 

"  The  perfon  who  had  agreed  we 
"  ftiould  fhare  profits  together,  called 
"  upon  me  the  next  day,  and  told  me 
u  he  had  a  glorious  fcheme,  but  that 
"  I  muft  bring  about  three  hundred 
*  pounds  with  me  juft  to  .make  a  fliew 
"  with,    as  he  had    one  of  the  fineft 

"  Bubbles 
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6*  Bubbles  in  the  world.  I  did  not 
"  let  him  know  that  I  had  parted  from 
"  my  capital,  but,  as  I  depended  upon 
t*  him,  agreed  to  meet  him  the  next 
"  day,  and  pretending  earneft  bufinefs 
"  to  tranfadt,  we  parted, 

c<  I  had  fo  good  an  opinion  of  my 
€C  new  partner,  that  I  reckoned  all  he 
"  faid  to  be  gofpel ;  and  as  I  had  fever al 
"  valuable  trinkets  by  me,  I  that  af- 
"  ternoon  difpofed  not  only  of  them, 
"  but  of  my  cloaths,  linen,  horfes, 
<c  every  thing  that  I  could  raife,  money 
€i  with,  and  next  evening,  according 
"  to  appointment,  came  in  with  no 
u  lefs  than  four  hundred  and  twenty 
€i  pounds. 

"  Of  this  I  immediately  informed 
!*  my  partner :  a  bank  was  made,  the 

"  Bubble 
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*<  Bubble  ufhered  in,  and  we  won  two 
4C  hundred  pounds  of  him  before  twelve 
"  at  night.  This  tranfadtion  took  place 
44  at  what  was  called  a  private  Card- 
"  Affembly. — We  went  tofupper  about 
*'  one ;  and  what  they  gave  me  in  my 
**  liquor  I  know  not,  but  I  foon  grew 
*'  fuddled,  and  remembered  very  little 
of  what  happened  afterwards. 


4C 


"  My  fervant  the  next  day  brought 
4<  me  a  letter  from  my  partner,  which 
"  informed  me  that  I  had,  by  getting 
"  drunk,  ruined  both  him  and "  me, 
"  becaufe  I  would  play  myfelf,  and 
*.*  there  was  no  hindering  me,  he  faid  ; 
cc  that  I  had  not  only  loft  all  he  had 
iC  won,  but  a'lfo  played  away  all  our 
"  flock  ;  that  for  his  part  he  had  been 
*4  obliged  to  go  a-tick  for  fifty  pounds, 
*<  which  he  defired  I  would  fend  him 

«  per 
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"  per  bearer,   and  I  fhould   have  it  in 


ce 


October  Meeting. 


"  I  could  not  fpeak  for  fome  time ; 
<c  nay,  my  fervant  two  or  three  times 
*'  defired  to  know  what  anfwer  he  fhould 
"  fend  the  meffenger: — at  laft  I  told 
"  him  to  fay  it  was  very  well ;  and  funk 
**  down  upon  my  pillow,  in  horrors 
<c  which  the  honeft  part  of  the  world 
"  cannot  even  fancy  to  themfelves. 


M  After  being  tormented  with  all 
<c  the  agonies  of  mind  it  is  poffible,  I 
*'  believe,  to  feel  from  remorfe  for  the 
£<  crimes  I  had  committed,  I  jumped 
*<  out  of  bed,  hurried  on  my  cloaths, 
"  and  haftened  to  inform  my  girl  of 
"  my  damned  ill-luck,  as  I  was  certain 
. €C  fhe  could  and  would  help  me ;  fince, 
cc  to  my   knowledge,    flie  could  raife 

u  upon 
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Cl  upon  her  jewels  above  a  thoufand 
"  pounds,  fome  of  which  I  had  given 
M  her,  and  which  her  confidante  had 
"  told  me  were  in  pawn  when  I  feat 
cc  her  the  money.  — But  by  an  accident, 
"  as  I  lay  there  one  night,  (I  believe  in 
"  was  the  night  following)  on  an  alarm 
"  of  fire,  I  difcovered  that  fhe  had  not 
"  pawned  them. 

"  However,  I  was  fure  fhe  would 
cc  pawn  them  for  me,  and  therefore  de- 
a  termining  not  to  make  myfelf  uneafy 
u  any  longer,  went  to  herhoufe  in  very 
"  good  fpirits. 

*\  The  maid  informed  me  her  mu 
"  ftrefs  was  gone  to  one  of  thofe  houfes 
"'where  ladies  and  gentlemen  ufually 
€f  meet  in  an  evening :  it  was  in  the 
"  Strand,  and  remarkable  for  the  tefort 

Vol.  II.  M  *<  not 
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"  not  only  of  girls  in  low  circumftances, 
f*  but  alfo  of  Women  of  the  Town  who 
if  were  better  provided  for. 

"  The  mafter  and  miflrefs  of  this 
*c  houfe  having  always  exprefled  the 
46  moil  cordial  friendfliip  for  n;e,  I  was 
6i  pleafed  to  hear  fhe  was  gone  there; 
"  and  as  they  had  feveral  times  prof- 
"  fered  to  lend  me  a  fum,  and  told 
f<  me,  and  had  fwore  to  it,  that  if  ever 
%c  I  wanted  any  fum  of  money  that  they 
"  could  command,  it  was  only  afk  and 
fi  have,  I  fhould  be  fure  of  it,  I  refolved 
"  to  difcover  to  them  the  fituation  of 
"  my  affairs. 

*c  When  I  came  into  the  room 
"  where  my  lady  was,  there  happened 
V  only  to  be  the  landlord,  landlady, 
*•*  and  my  miflrefs..  As  foon  as  I  opened 

"  the 
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w  the  door,  they  each  took  me  round 
<;  the  neck,  and  almoft  ftifled  me  with 
"  kiffes. 

€C  The  landlord  begged  pardon,  he 

C;  faid,  of  me  :  to  be  fure,    he  was  not 

c<  of  a  jealous  difpofition,  but  if  he  was 

"  to  be  jealous  of  any  one  gentleman, 

c<  it  would  be  of  me  ;  for  his  wife  loved 

c<  me  fo  well,  that  fhe  often  talked  of 

cc  me  in  her  deep.5' 


"  Nay,  for  that  matter,  my  dear 
"  foul,  (replied  his  very  polite  fpoufe) 
"  you  love  his  Honour  as  much  as  I 
u  can  do. — Yes,  Sir,  (addreffing  her- 
"  felf  to  me)  my  Jemmy  is  the  mofl 
"  fondefl  of  you  nor  he  is  of  any  one 
u  gemmun  in  England.  I'm  fure  [ 
"  wonders,  fo  I  docs,  what  you  can  do 
"  to  make  all  the  men  and  women  fo 
M  2  "  fond 
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"  fond  of  you— Fm  fare,  if  you  want- 

"  eel  it,  you  mought  have  all  we  were 

"  worth." 

c<  My  girl  interrupted  her  with  an 

"  oath  ;  then  taking  hold  of  the  bowl, 

c<  ftretched  out  her  arm,  feized  me  by 

"  the  hand,  and  looking  me  full  in  the 

cc  face,   exclaimed,  that  if  ever  Ihe  re- 

cf  fufed  fharing  her  laft  fixpence   with 

cc  me,  fhe  wifhed  the  moft  bitter  evils 

"  might  befall   her  that  I   ever  heard 

u  exprefled. 


66  The  landlord  jEMMy  would  infift 
c  (begging  my  pardon)  to  treat  me 
c  with  a  bottle  of  claret.  He  brought 
'  it  in,  and  pouring  out  a  bumper  for 
6  each,  drank  my  health,  and  over- 
*  flowed  with  proteftations  of  kindnefs 
4  to  me, 

"    I  THOUGHT 
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"  I  thought  this  to  be  a  good  tiilie 
4  to  open  what  I  intended  ;  I  therefore, 
s  in  a  few  words,  related  my  fituation, 
4  and  deiired  Jemmy  would  lend  me  two 
4  hundred  pounds  for  two  months. 

"I  took  notice,  during  the  latter  part 

s  of  my  relation,  that  he  was  trying  to 

4  put  the  cork  in  the  bottle  again  •  and 

4  when  I  had  finifhed,  turning  his  head 

4  to  the  door,,  he  called  .out,  Pm  coming, 

'  Sir;  and  going   out   without   giving 

1  me  any  anfwer,  was  inftantly  followed 

4  by  his  wife. 

"  I  was  now  left  with  my  miftrefs ; 
4  and  on  afking  her  if  lhe  thought 
*  there  was  any  thing  fo  very  odd  in 
s  what  I  requefte'd  of  the  landlord  and 
4  his  wife  that  they  fliould  leave  the 
4  room  fo  abruptly,  and  defiring  her 
4  to  tell  me  what  lhe  thought  of  it ; 
M  3  ^      "  fhe, 
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**  fhe,  as  if  juit  waked,  gave  a  ftarf,  and 
M  replied — "  Lord,  don't  bother  one 
*•  about  it !  To  be  fure  every  body 
"  knows  their  own  affairs  belt  !  Do 
€i  rmgthe-bell,  will  you  ?  I  want  fome- 
**  body  to  get  me  a  chair." 

<<  Wh-Yj  where  are  you  going  ?u 

"  Why,  I  muft  go  to  the  Shake- 
f*  speare  :  I  promifed," 

"  But  you  promifed  to  fpend  the 
.  "  evening  with  me?" 

"  But  I  can't  though.  Can  you 
M  now,  in  your  own  conscience,  expedt 
"  a  girl  who  has  her  bread  to  get,  can 
"  confine  herfelf  to  one  man  ?  I'm  fufe 
"  it  is  an  unreafonable  out-of-the-way 
M  thing  to  fuppofe  it,55 

Before 
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44  Bi-FORE  I  could  reply,  the  land- 
44  lady  and  landlord  entered;  and  aiYur 
**  tome  altercation  between  them  who 
**  fhould  (peak  firft,  the  landlord  tints 
"  delivered  himfelf — that  as  how  truly, 
m  if  he  had  any  money  in  the  heme, 
44  why  I  was  welcome  to  it;  adding,"  Pd 
44  do  any  thing  to  help  any  diftreflfect 
44  gentleman. — Betty,  why  don't  you 
**  take  the  cordial  bottle  away,  and 
u  thofe  two  large  fpoons  ? — But  in- 
11  deed,  Sir,  I  have  fo  many  bad 
<4  debts,  and  am  obliged  to  tip  fo 
44  much  to  folks  of  the  right  fort, 
"  to  prevent  informations — you  take 
"  me  —  that  nobody  upon  the  face  of 
44  the  earth  wants  money  fo  much  as 
ct  I. — Befs,  haven't  vou  cor  the  gen- 
M  tleman's  bill  ?  There  it  is,  Sir  — not 
44  much.— Every  body  knows  I  never 
64  loyes  to  fpunge  upon  my  friends  ;  it 
M  4  44   is 
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H':  is  but  twenty-five  pounds  in  the 
i4  whole.— Take  your  own  time.  A 
Ci  week  hence,  Sir,  will  fait  me  as  well 
M  as  now;  only,  Sir,  I  can't  afford  to 
'Vgife  any  more  credit;" — and  away 
■  "  they  went  out  of  the  room,  the  land- 
"  lady  telling  my  miftrefs  fhe  wanted 
"  to  fpeak  with  her, 

X 

6i  I  sat  a  moment,  and  as  my  lady 
"  was  rifing  to  go  out,  I  defired  her 
"  to  flop,  juft  to  tell  me  what  Ihe 
"  thought  of  fuch  ufage;  when  her  re* 
"  ply  was  as  follows : 

"  They  are  a  couple  of  fcrubs ;  and 
"  for  my  part,  I'll  never  ufe  the  houfe 
"  again  ;  and  I  lhall  look  upon  you  to 
iC  be  a  mod  mean-fpirited  fellow,  if 
"  you  don't  pay  them  their  bill  imme- 
"  diately," 

«  But 
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"  But  how  can  I  do  it  ?  I  have  not 
"  a  guinea,  nor  one  thing  I  can  raife  a 
"  guinea  upon. — If  you'll  lend  me  the 


"  money- 


ci  Me  !  If  I  have  any  more  in  the 
"  whole  known  world  than  this  fix-and- 
"  nine-pence,  may  I  never  fee  the  face 
"  of  day-light  again  !  I'm  fure  I  take 
"  it  very  ill  your  afking  of  me,  fo  I 
u  do — when  you  know  I  would  pawn 
"  my  fmock  off  my  back  for  you,  fo  I  * 
"  would." 

u  Well,  don't  cry,  my  dear  girl  -3  you 
cc  have  fuperfiuous  plate  enough  jjpoiv 
"  your  fideboard  to  raife  that  money." 

"  Yes  !    and    fo  .then  my    fervants 

"would   mifs  it,  and  they'd   make    a 

"  hubbub  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 

M.5  "  fo 
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"  fo  then  my  landlord  would  come  and 
"  fcize  for  rent." 

"  But   have  you  not   fpare  jewels 
u  enough  ln 

<c  No,  that  I  haWt,  and  you  know 

c  it — I  have  not  enough,  fo  far  from 

1  having   any   to    fpare.     Why  nowy 

<  didn't  Kitty  Clear  but  laft  Opera- 

'  night  get  theWhat-you  call-'emUm- 

4  baffadores   Sekertary,    only  becaufe 

c  flie  had  more  diamonds  than  I  on  ? — 

4  and  didn't  you  prornife  me  I  fliould 

*  have  fome  more  ?  Howfomdever,  I 
c  fcorn  to  reproach  any  Gemmun  for 
c  breaking  his  word.    To  be  fure,  you 

*  have  done  as  much  as  you  can  for 
1  me,  and  I  fliould  be  the  moft  tin- 
c  grateful  bitch  in  the  world,  if  I  didn't 

*  do  every  thing  I  could  for  you ;  but 

"  you 
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"  you-  are  axing  me  things  out  of  my 

"  power,  unlefs  you   would   have  me 

"  ftarve,  and  that  couid  do  neither  you 

"  nor  I  good.  I  would  pawn  my  fmock 

u  for  you,  I  am  fure,  to  ferve  you.    But 

€t  pray,  for  God's  fake,  if  you  love  me, 

"  pay  thefe  wretches  their  bill." 

"  But  how  can  I  do  it  without 
"  money  ?5> 

"  How  ?  Why  before  I  would  let 
<c  inch  creatures  dun  me  for  money, 
"  damme  if  1  would  not  hang  myfelf, 
M  or  Td  do  fomething  to  deferve  hang- 
u  ing,  that  I  would  — Pray,  are  you  the 
u  firfi:  gentleman  that  has  come  to  mif- 
w  fortunes  ?  See  if  I  wou'dn't  make 
"  the  public  pay  me  $  Pd  try  my  chance 
u  upon  the  Road." 

M  6  "  What, 
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"  What,  would  you   have  me  turn 
highwayman  ?" 


tc 


fI  Good  Lord  !  is  that  fuch  a  great 
"  matter  ?  Haven't  you  been  a  game- 
"  Iter  ?  And  pray  which  is  worfe  ?  Not 
"  a  highwayman,  I'm  fure." 


"  Ay,  but  confider :  fuppofe  I  fhould 
"  be  taken  ?" 

Ci  Ay,  now,  that's  the  thing  ! — -I 
"  wifh  I  was  a  man,  fee  if  I  fhould  be 
*f  afraid  of  running  any  rifque.  1  fee 
"  what  fort  of.  a  fpirit  you  have.  But 
"  mark  me  !  If  you  don't  find  out 
"  fome  way  or  other  to  get  yourfelf 
"  clear  of  thefe  people^  and  prove  to 
ce  me  you  are  a  man  of  fpirit,  never 
"  lhall  you  again  come  between  a  pair 

«  of 
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"  of  fheets  with  me  ;  fo  mind  what  I  fay 
"  to  you,  that's  all,  and  I  fwear  it." 

"  She  left  me  immediately,  and  af- 
u  ter  about  a  quarter  of  an   hour's  re- 
"  fledtion  with  myfelf — not  from  ret 
"  morfe,  but  to  confider  only  how  I 
"  might  reconcile  myfelf  to  my  Wo- 
"-  man,  and  {hew  her  I  had  not  a  mean 
"  fpirit — I  found  no  way  fo  eligible  as 
"  the  Road;  and  the  next  morning,  pro- 
€C  perlyequipt,  Ifetout,  met  with  fome 
"  fuccefs,  wrote  her  word  how  I  went 
"  on,  and  remitted  her  money  to  pay 
"  the  bill,  as  flie  defired  I  would  in  her 
"  anfwer  to  one  of    my  letters,    but 
fi  which  is  not  yet  paid.     Then  I  com- 
u  mitted  a  robbery,   for  which  a  great 
"  reward  was  publiflied  to  apprehend 
"  him  or  them  that  did  it. 

"  She 
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4<  She  only  knew  where  I  was,  and 
"  fince  my  conviction  I  have  afcer- 
"  tained  that  fhe  went  halves  with  the 
*;  Thief-takers.  I  was  feized,  and  am 
"  to  fuffer  op  Monday  next ;  but  as  I 
"  ought  to  die  in  charity  with  all  the 
"  world,  1  freely  forgive  her.  Nor  let 
"  any  one  reproach  her  for  her  beha- 
*'  viour  tome,  fince  fixe  only  afted  ia 
"  character;  becaufe  it  is  impofiible 
Ci  for  Proftitutes  to  be  any  other  than 
(i  bafe  :  or  how  can  I  complain  of  any 
*4  perfcns  betraying  me  for  a  reward, 
"  alter  they  have  been  dcfpicable 
**  enough  to  let  themfelves  out  for  hire 
"  as  common  hacknies  ?* 


-Jf  I  was  tired  before  of  London,  and 
of  London's  ways,  I  was  now  perfectly 
fick  of  them.  The  Hiftory  of  this  hap- 
Jefs  Youth  perfectly  harrowed  up  my 

foul 
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foul  with  anguifh ;  and  every  (hilling  I 
poffeffed,  with  pleafure  would  I  have 
faerificed,  if  by  facrificing  it  I  could  have 
purchafed  for  him  the  bleffings  of  peace, 
comfort,  and  lengthened  days.  So  I 
told  Flyblown,  who,  with  a  fignifi- 
cant  fhake  of  his  head,  told  me  that 
money,  with  all  its  charms,  could  not 
work  miracles. 

Observing  him  prepare  to  take  his 
leave  of  me,  I  flipped  into  his  hand  five 
guineas,  accompanied  with  a  purfe. — 
The  purfe  I  begged  he  would  keep  for 
my  fake  ;  and  as  for  the  guineas,  few 
as  they  were  in  number,  I  could  not 
help  adding,  that  I  hoped  he  would  ufe 
them  with  that  discretion  of  which,  in 
the  midft  of  all  his  fcenes  of  diffipation,. 
he  could  not  but  feel  the  neccffity;  espe- 
cially after  having  fo  often,  like  my- 

felf, 
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felf,    known    the    want— the    pinching 
want—of  as  few  halfpence. 

He  now  politely  bade  me  adieu  ;  and 
the  next  morning,  true  to  the  refolution 
I  had  formed,  I  prepared  to  retire 
into  the  country,  and  break  off  all  my 
connections  and  dependencies.  I  had 
acquired  a  large  fum  of  money,  and  was 
determined  no  longer  to  bear  caprici- 
oufnefs. — My  houfe  I  let  to  my  partner ; 
my  jewels,  fide-board  of  plate,  and 
other  fuch  fuperfluities,  I  fold  by  auc- 
tion.— I  had  found  out  a  place  ir\  the 
country  much  to  my  fatisfadtion,  and 
there  I  was  refolved  honeftly  to  fpend 
the  remainder  of  my  days  :  and  as  I 
had  hitherto  been  careful  of  my  perfon, 
I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  confider 
of  what  was  hereafter  to  happen. 

As 
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,AccoRDiNGLY,asfoon  as  I  had  fettled 
my  affairs,  I  fet  out  for  Bevonfhire,  at- 
tended only  by  a  female  fervant  whofe 
fidelity  I  had  often  experienced. — All 
the  way  on  the  road,  I  reflected  with  rap- 
ture on  the  alteration  of  my  condition. 
The  fields  looked  fo  lovely,  fo  fweet 
fmelt  the  air,  the  birds  fung  out  fo 
mufically,  that  all  feemed  paradife 
around  me. 

I  was  recommended  to  board  at  a 
Clergyman's  houfe  in  the  Southams. 
I  pafled  for  the  Widow  of  an  Officer  in 
the  army  j  was  treated  with  the  utmoft 
refpedt ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  I  perceiv- 
ed a  remarkable  alteration  in  myfelf 
for  the  better. 

My  fpirits,  my  appetite,  were  mend- 
ed ;  my  colour  came  once  more  in  my 

cheeks ; 
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cheeks;  I  could  hardly  believe  I  was 
the  fame  perfon,  who/  but  fo  lately,, 
had  looked  fo  pale,  fo  relaxed,  fo  void 
of  appetite,  without  any  fpirits  but 
what  the  fictitious  help  of  liquor  af- 
forded me. 


All  the  enjoyments  I  before  had 
tafted,  compared  to  my  prefent  fatif- 
fadtions,  were  only  fo  many  delirious 
dreams ;  I  was  no  longer  liable  to  be 
fent  for  to  any  libidmo^s  debauchees, 
to  endure  all  the  mifery  of  feigning  af- 
feftion,  and  fuffering  all  the  debili- 
tated attempts  of  vitiated  powerlefs  tor- 
menting inclination, 

I  was  now  my  own  miftrcfs,  and 
none  but  thole  who  have  been  depen- 
dant, and  dependant  in  fo  abje£t  a  ftate 
as  Proftitution  is,,  can  conceive  the  hap- 

pinefi 
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pincfs  of  my  change. — My  life  was 
now,  indeed,  a  life  "of  luxury  :  the 
more  I  thought  upon  London,  the  more 
I  laughed  at  it.  I  enjoyed  the  happi- 
nefs  of  my  fituation,  and  was  refolved 
never  to  trouble  the  Metropolis  again^ 
nor  be  troubled  in  it. 

I  compared  my  late  life  and  prefent 
condition  to  that  of  a  lad  who  had  been 
decoyed  from  his  friends  or  matter  to 
ramble  about  the  country  with  Strollers, 
and  was  at  lafl  returned  to  his  friends 
again,  and  lived  happy.  Yet  it  is  often 
feen,  that  when  once  rambling  has  been 
pradtifed  by  any  young  fellow,  let  his 
profpefts  be  ever  fo  good  afterwards, 
he  never  can  fettle  as  he  fhould  do  1 
there  is  a  kind  of  infatuation  in  irregu- 
larity ;  a  fife  of  cafe  and  innocence  foon 

grows 
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grows  infipid  to  thofc  whofe  youth  has 
been  intoxicated  by  any  intemperances. 

It  was  fo  with  me.  The  life  I  lived 
of  eafe  and  innocence  began  to  be  too 
eafy  for  me.  The  prejudices  I  had  im- 
bibed could  not  be  eradicated  :  I  was 
vice-tainted,  depraved  in  tafte,  and  all 
the  fine  profpedts  of  the  country  began 
to  grow  fainter  and  fainter  to  me, 

I  began  to  talk  of  London  to  my 
fervant,  as  we  xjfed  to  walk  out  to- 
gether ;  was  wont  to  fay,  that  I  won- 
dered what  our  old  friends  were  doing 
in  Town  ;  and  ufed  to  wifli  I  could  fee 
them,  and  not  be  feen,  juft  for  half  an 
hour  or  fo  :  though  I  declared  I  never 
intended  to  live  in  London  again. 

But  I  did  not  know  my felf ;  the  more 
healthy  I  grew,  the  more  I  was  in  fpi- 

rits, 
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rits,  and  high  in  blood,  and  began  to 
wifli  for  fome  of  thofe  fatisfa&ions  with 
which  though  I  had  formerly  been 
glutted  even  to  loathing,  yet  now  a 
total  deprivation  of  them  made  their 
remembrance  fweet— — as  prohibited 
goods  will  ever  be  mod:  fought  after* 

It  is  Hamlet,  I  think,  who  fays, 
"Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman," — I 
confefs  myfelf  to  be  fo. — I  grew  tired 
for  want  of  variety  ;  the  fame  fcenes 
every  day  made  the  country  palling.  J 
could  not  bear  any  longer  to  get  up  in  a 
morning,  to  walk  merely  for  the  fake  of 
walking;  to  eat,  drink,  deep  one  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  next,  and  the  next, 
ditto  repeated,  without  one  the  moft  tri- 
vial incident  to  alter  the  round. — I  pined 
for  novelty;  and  as  the  Affizes  were 
to  be  held  foon  at  Exeter,  I  defired  my 

landlord 
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landlord  would  Write,  and  fecure  lodg* 
ings  for  me  there  during  the  week* 

I  appear ed  at  the  Affembly,  and 
was  complimented  very  much  not  only 
upon  my  perfon,  but  my  tafte  in  drefs. 
The  cloaths  which  I  wore,  though  plain 
lilks,  were  well  fancied,  and  I  believe 
not  inelegantly  put  on.  My  behaviour 
I  chofe  fhould  be  confonant  to  my  ap- 
pearance, and  I  had  the  pleafure  of  hear- 
ing, in  half-whifpers,  from  all  the  parts 
of  the  room  I  happened  to  be  in,  that  I 
was  a  charming  creature,  and  they  were 
certain  that  I  muft  be  a  perfon  of  di- 
(tinftion. 

The  Vicar  with  whom  I  lodged  in 
the  Southams,  had  recommended  me  to 
dance  with  a  young  gentleman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, 
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t]uaintance,  whofe  eftate  lay  near  Mr, 
Dernly  the  Vicar's  refidence. 

This  Weft-country  'Squire  had  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  was  a  paf- 
fable  man  as  to  figure,  and  feemed  to 
have  a  great  fliare  of  good-nature  and 
fome  underftanding,  yet  nothing  either 
in  mind  or  perfon  ftriking.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  I  had  been  fo  long  rufli- 
cated  from  any  thing  like  addrefs  and 
gaiety,  that  I  was  peculiarly  pleafed  at 
the  affiduities  of  my  partner;  nay,  the 
exercife,  the  mufic,  the  warmth  of  the 
room,  the  fipping  of  negus  now  and 
then,  the  prefling  of  palms,  and  other 
little  auxiliaries  which  happen  on  a 
night's  country-dancing,  and  exhilarate 
the  heart,  had  fuch  an  effedt  on  me, 
that  I,  who  had  for  fo  many  months 
lived  reclufe,  was  now  on  fire  for  pof- 

feflion ; 
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feffion ;  the  ^latent  fparks  of  impure 
love  were  awakened  in  me;  I  had  no 
checks  from  riling  fliame  to  deter  me, 
no  tender  confcientious  reflections  to 
damp  my  defires ;  but  eager  to  indulge 
the  impetuofity  of  my  paflions,  I  was 
mad  for  enjoyment. 

My  partner  attended  me  from  the  Af- 
fembly  to  my  lodgings.  Luckily  the  fami- 
ly, to  ihew  me  the  greater  refpe£t5  fat  up 
for  me ;  for  had  he  (as  I  could  not  but  afk 
him  to  walk  in  when  he  had  ufhered  me 
home)  accepted  my  invitation,  and  we 
had  been  left  alone,  I  fhould  have  yield- 
ed to  his  leaft  importunity  ;  nay,  fo  un- 
governable were  my  defires,  that  I 
fhould  more  than  half-way  have  met 
his  wifhes. 

As 
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As  foon  as  he  faw  me  home  he  took 

his  leave  of  me,   and  for  the  firft  time 

faluted   me.— That  kifs — I  could   then 

fay  with  the  girl  in  the  Beggar's  Opera, 

€i  His  kifs  was  fo  Cweet,  &c. 

"  That  1  languiftied  and  pined  till  I  granted 

"  the  reft. " 

In  the  afternoon  he  called  to  enquire 
after  my  health.  I  was  ftill  in  bed,  re- 
flecting on  what  was  likely  to  happen ; 
but  on  hearing  his  name,  defired  he 
would  ftay,  and  huddling  on  my  cloaths 
went  down  to  him. 

Before  I  entered  the  parlour  he  made 
the  Vicar,  my  landlord,  his  confidant, 
and  begged  his  recommendation  to  me, 
that  I  would  accept  of  him  as  a  hulband. 

When  the  Vicar  told  me  this,  and  at 

the  fame  time  gave  me  a  good  character 

Vol.   II.  N  of 
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of  a  perfbn  whom  I  already  thought  fo 
favourably  of,  I  replied,  that  "  I  did 
*c  not  know — I  fhould  fee — I  could  not 
€<  tell — I  was  very  happy  in  my  fingle 
€C  ftate— however,  I  could  not  fay"— and 
fuch  evafive  maiden-like  answers. — But 
as  he  obtained  that  day  my  confent  to 
vifit  me,  he  foon  after  obtained  my  af- 
fent  to  be  married  ;  though  before  that 
ceremony  pafled  between  us,  I  honeftly 
difcovered  to  him  my  former  fituation 
and  way  of  life. 

He  was  charmed  with  my  fiRcerity, 
and  the  very  next  day  fucceedmg  my 
difeovery  of  myfelf  we  were  married, 
when  I  once  more  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  London. 

I  was  now  a  lawful  wife.- — There  was 
fomething  I  thought  awful  in  the  cere- 
mony, and  after  it  was  over,  I  imagin- 
ed 
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ed  myfelf  of  more  confequence  than 
ever  I  had  before  been.  Surely,  then, 
(thought  I)  there  muft  be  fomething 
really  great  in  Virtue,  if  only  the  out- 
ward part  of  it  can  feem  thus  fatif- 
fa&ory. 

I  had  received  him  as  my  hufband,  be- 
caufe  I  thought  him  to  be  a  man  whom 
I  could  like  ;  but  I  foon  began  to  efteem 
liim  ;  and  he  was  fond  of  me  beyond  de- 
fcription.  I  doated  upon  him;  my 
whole  delight  was  in  him  :  I  was  the 
girl  of  his  afFedtion  ;  he  the  man  of  my 
heart.  He  married  a  Proititute,  one 
whom  he  knew  to  be  fo;  yet  he  tender- 
ly loved  me ;  my  gratitude  to  him  there- 
fore was  unbounded. 

How  different  are  the  true  fenfations 

•of  love  from  the  violence  of  inordinate 

N  z  -   defires ! 
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defires  ■!  I  had  often  indeed,  warmed 
by  bumpers  and  loofe  converfation, 
made  an  affignation  with  fotire  man  in 
the  company,  not  for  the  fake  of  lucre, 
but  what  I  then  thought  love,  and 
made  him  my  bed-fellow  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  whilft,  in  fad,  the  only 
and  real  impulfe  for  my  choice  was 
wliim,  fome  particularities  in  the  even- 
ing's converfation,  or  that  unaccount- 
able  fomewhat  which  fo  often  unites 
two  perfons  of  different  fexes  on  their 
firft  meeting.  Thus  it  was  with  me: 
Iufed  now  and  then  to  indulge,  and,  giv- 
ing a  loofe  to  defire,  revel  with  fome  fel- 
low of  my  fancy  for  three  or  four  days ; 
but  when  the  dull  paufe  of  exhaufted  ap- 
petite came  on,  and  the  edge  of  novelty 
was  worn  off,  we  then,  being  heartily  fa- 
tisfied  on  each  fide,  ufed  to  part  with 

the 
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the  moil  extreme  indifference,  as  we  had 
met  ia  the  highefl  rapture. 

But  it  was  not  fo  now  :  I  was  (till 
eager  in  pafiions;  my  defires  were  full 
as  ftrong  as  formerly,  bur  they  were 
properly  concluded  :  my  afifc&ions  were 
fincere;  and  I,  who  formerly  was  fa- 
tigued, was  ficfc  of  every  man's  fond  ■ 
nets  which  I  was  obliged  to  endure  (for 
though  I  was  fure  to*  be  molt  liberally 
paid  for  every  kifs  that  I  granted,  yet 
fuch  toyings  were  then  the  moft  naufe- 
ons  of  all  aftions  to  me)  ;  yet  even  I  now 
could  fit  for  hours  fondling  with  my 
hufband.  All  now  was  elyfium  with  me  ; 
I  could  dwell  for  hours  on  his  lips  ;  it 
was  Happinefs  to  me  when  he  laid  his 
cheek  on  my  neck/  Nay/  I  was  even 
altered  in  my  tafte.  No  more  I  wifhed. 
to  change;  Ldefpifed  variety;  and  my 
N  3  whole 
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whole  wifnes  were  centered  in  him* 
whom,  without  fhame  and  affe&ation,  I 
could  publicly  exprefs  my  love  for. 

The  following  winter  I  was  obliged 
to  come  to  London  on  account  of  my 
money;  all  which  I  generoufly,  fome 
perfons  may  fay  foolifhly,  gave  my  huf- 
band.  But  the  mod  knowing  perfons, 
they  fay,  are  one  time  or  another  the 
molt  limply  taken  in. 

When  we  came  to  London,  and  I  had 
fettled  every  thing  to  my  own  fatisfac- 
tlon,  I  had  not  even  a  wifn  left  for  cu- 
riofity;  my  hufband  was  every  thing  to 
me  ^  I  every  thing  to  him. 

But  little  did  I  know  either  of  us; 
for  this  dear  hufband,  this  my  lord  and 
mailer*  to  whom  I  had  made  a  prefent 

of 
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of  upwards  of  five  thoufand  pounds,  and 
oi*  a  perfon  he  was  often  pleafed  to  fay 
fuperior  to.  all  the  fortunes  in  the  world; 
whofe  look  was  enough  to  make  me  fly 
to  ferve  him,  and  prevent  his  even  men- 
tioning what  he  wanted;  yet  this  very 
fpoufe,  when  we  had  been  only  a  week 
in  Town,  picked  up  a  girl  in  the 
Strand  ;  and  the  correfpondence  conti- 
nued with  fuch  fondhefs  on  his  fide^that 
he  took  her  into  keeping,  and  told  me 
he  liked  London  fo  well,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  leave  it  for  the  winter  feafon. 

His*  will  was  to  me  a  law;  though 
I  thought  it  very  ftrange  that  any  thing 
could  fo  particularly  and  fuddenly  at- 
tach him  to  a  place  to  which- he  had 
always  before  exprefled  a  diflike.  But  I 
was  not  long  kept  in  ignorance.  Too 
much  experienced  myfelf  formerly  m 
N  4  feigning 
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feigning  fondnefs,  he  could  not  deceive 
me  :  I  found  foon  that  his  affe&ions 
were  eftranged  from  me.  'Tis  true,  in- 
deed, he  endeavoured  to  behave  as  ten- 
derly as  ever  ;  but  with  me  that  could 
not  do.  I  foon  discovered  his  haunts ; 
and  one  day  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, furprifed  him  and  his  lady  in  bed 
together. 

Would  not  any  one  fuppofe  that  I 
fhould  rave,  fall  upon  the  woman,  raife 
the  neighbourhood,  and  do  every  other 
outrageous  aftion  ?  Had  it  been  a  man 
who  had  only  kept  me,  I  fhould  have 
done  fo ;  but  the  cafe  was  different,  I 
was  married  :  I  icorned  to  expofeeiiher 
my  hufband  or  myfelf  any  more  than  what 
my  firft  burfting  into  the  room  might 
occafion,  The  curtains  were  undrawn, 
and    no  window-fhutters  to  the  fafhes. 

They 
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They  both  ftarted  upright  at  my  en- 
trance, and  the  girl  feemed  ftartled,  asat 
the  fight  of  a  bailiff :  while  he  could  not 
ftir,  but  fat  like  a  perfon  ftruck  with  a 
blaft  ;  and  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  even 
power  of  motion  in  his  face,  was  taken 
from  him. 

All   in  rage  as  I  was — I  own,  the 

uglinefs  of  the  girl's  perfon,  and  her 
gallant's  daftardly  appearance,  made  part 
of  my  fury  fubfideinto  contempt,  fo  that 
I  gained  fpirits  fufficient  to  feat  myfelf; 
then  looking  at  the  unhappy  girl,  defix-- 
ed  her  not  to  be  frightened — told  her 
that  I  knew  it  was  not  her  fault—  that  I 
pitied  her— that  I  knew  too  much  of 
the  miferies  of  her  profeflion  to  blame 
her  for  accepting  of  a  man  who  would 
maintain  her: — but,  addreffing  myfelf 

to  my  hufband 

N  5  What 
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What  happened  afterwards  for  fome 
time  I  cannot  relate  :  I  was  infenfible. 
Overcome  by  the  different  ftifled  paf- 
fions  of  refentment,  difappointment, 
pride,  all  at  once  ftriving  to  matter  me, 
It  was  too  much  for  me ;  I  funk  down 
in  a  fwoon. — I  was  taken  home,  put  to 
bed,  and  a  fever  enfued,  which  was  at- 
tended with  a  mifcarriage.  I  was  for 
fome  time  given  over  5  but  refolution 
I  think  more  than  medicine  recovered 
me.  I  was  determined  that  a  hufband 
who  had  behaved  fo  ungratefully  to  me, 
Ihould  never  break  my  heart,  I  ftrove 
againft  my  illnefs,  and  at  laft,  contrary 
to  all  expectations,  recovered  my  for- 
mer health,  and  could  even  endure 
again  to  look  at  myfelf. 

My  Hufband — with  reverence  let  me 
mention  fo   dignified  a  title — thought 

proper 
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proper  only  to  enquire  after  my  health, 
but  never  chofe  to  appear  in  fight ;  and 
when  he  found  my  conftitution  efla- 
blifliedj  went  over  with  his  lady  to  Ja- 
maica to  a  brother  he  had  there,  who 
had  lived  many  years  upon  the  ifland. 

Vjllain  and  fool  as  the  fellow  was 
on  whom  I  had  fo  ralhly  beftowed  myr 
felf,  yet  I  muft  do  him  the  juftice  to 
add,  that  he  did  not  take  my  fortune  . 
with  him ;  he  left  m6  above  two-thirds 
©f  it  ;  and  having  fold  it  all  out  of  the 
Stocks,  and  taken  Bank-bills  for  the 
money,  leaving  only  .five  hundred 
pounds  for  himfelf,  he  fent  me  the  Bank* 
notes  for  the  refidue  in  a  packet  by  my 
fervant-maid  •,  and  alfo  a  deed,  wherein 
he  made  over  the  Devonfhire  eftate  to* 
me,  as  it  was  left  him  in  fuch  a  man- 
N  6  nee 
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Her  that  he  could  difpofe  of  it  to  whom- 
foever  he  pleafed. 

He  at  the  fame  time  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Clergyman  in  the  Southams,  where- 
in  he  corroborated  the  powers  he  had 
given  me,  and  at  the  fame  time  laid  the 
blame  of  his  mifconduft  entirely  upon 
himfelf;  nay,  like  a  malefadtor  confefled 
that  he  was  infatuated,  and  did  not 
know  what  he  did. 

In  one  part  of  the  letter  he  obferved 
to  the  Vicar,  that  his  wife  ought  to  re- 
member "  whatjhe  had  formerly  been  her- 
u  felf"  Had  he  been  near  me  at  the 
inftant  I  read  that  line,  I  fhould  have 
fpit  in  his  face.  The  firft  part  of  his 
letter  had  won  me  over  almoft  to  for- 
give him ;  but  that  meannefs  of  betray- 
ing me,  and  reproaching  mef — Oh  Man? 

Man! 
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Man  !  ye  are  all  alike ;  ye  are?  upon  my 
foul!   ' 

I  returned  into  Devonfliire,  and  liv- 
ed upon  my  eftate,  without  breaking  in 
upon  my  ready  money  in  the  Stocks, 
but  left  it  there  to  accumulate,  I  faw 
no  company  for  the  firft  fix  months 
after  I  returned  home,  except  my  ac- 
quaintance the  Vicar  and  his  family; 
and  with  them  only,  and  my  favourite 
fervant,  whom  I  had  put  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  my  companion  more  than  a  de- 
pendant, d'<i  I  once  more  recover  my 
tranquillity  :  and  fuch  was  the  efFed  of 
high  health  and  fpirits  in  me,  that  when 
I  was  entirely  recovered,  and  my  com. 
plexion  eftablifhed,  I  ufed  now  and 
then,  when  I  looked  in  the  glafs,  to 
think  that  I  was  too  young  to  bury  my- 
felf  entirely  from  the  world. 

This 
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This  was  alfo  what  my  companion 
would  fuggeft;  but  I  anfwered  her  al- 
ways in  the  common-place  cant,  "  that 
cc  happinefs  is  contentment  j — that  we 
6Q  ihould  not  give  encouragement  to  our 
"  wilhes,  the  events  of  which  may  be 
"  dangerous ; — and  that  innocence  and 
¥  temperance  was  the  only  ftate  of  joy 
Ci  among  mortals  ;M — for  I  could  philo- 
fophife  as  well  as  Seneca.- — But  nowr 
how  do  I  defpife  their  unfeeling  decla- 
mations !  How  eafy  is  it  for  Affluence, 
lolling  on  a  fofa,  in  a  well -warmed 
room,  the  floor-carpet  fpread,  and  every 
fide  of  the  place  where  he  is  repofing 
beaming  tafte  and  fplendor  ;  how  eafy* 
I  fay,  is  it  for  fiich  a  one  to  reafon  upon 
the  hardfhips  of  life,  and  talk  of  the 
charms  of  philofophy  ;  that  philofophy 
will  teach  you  to  bear  them  ;  that  phi- 
lofophy is  an  antidote  to  adverfity  ;  and 

that 
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that  philofophy  is Hang  up  philofo- 

pby  ! —  or  give  it  the  infolvent  who  wan- 
ders  wet-fliod  along  the  ftreet  in  a  cold 
winter's  nighty  and  fee  what  he  will  fay- 
to  it.  Enquire  of  Nature  after  Philofo- 
phy ;  her  anfwer  will  be,  that  the  quack 
Reafon  has  hired  him  to  be  his  Merry- 
Andrew,  but  that  for  her  own  part  ihe  % 
keeps  no  fuch  company. 

One  day  Mr.  Dernly,  (which  was 
the  Vicar's  name  with  whom  I  had  lived 
in  the  Southams)  calling  to  fee  me, 
and  the  converfation  happening  to  turn 
on  the  ill  ufage  I  had  received  from  my 
hufband,  he  begged  to  know  what  my 
hulband  meant  by  his  inuendo  in  the 
letter  to  him,  of  what  I  had  been  for-  y 
m'erfy. 

I  WAS 
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I  was  in  one  of  thofe  communicative 
moods,  which  perhaps,  reader,  you  may 
have  at  times  been  feized  with,  viz. 
"  the  pleafure  of  fpeaking  about  your- 
«  felf." 

I  related  to  him  the  mod  material 
tranfa&ions  of  my  life,  as  I  had  always, 
from  his  deportment,  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  brought  up  his  family,  and 
from  the  very  particular  and  refpedful 
manner  in  which  he  always  behaved  to 
me,  thought  no  inquietude  could  hap- 
pen to  me  from  his  knowing  what  I  had 
been  formerly.  No  inquietude  indeed  of 
confequence  did  happen  from  it;  but  I 
loft  a  friend,  a  fincere  friend  by  it,  and 
gained— a  lover- a  fulfome  admirer— 
a  gallant  turned  of  forty — a  father  of 
children. — Clergymen  are  liable  to  be 
tempted  as  well  as  laymen  y  but  I  no 

more 
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more  fufpedted  that  he  would  ever  af- 
fume  the  man  of  intrigue  with  me,  than 
I  did  that  I  fliould  ever  grant  him  the 
la(t  favour. 

From  the  day,  however,  when  I  ac- 
quainted him  with  what  I  bad  been*  his 
manner  of  talking  to  me  was  in  a  lefs  re- 
fpe&ful  ftile  than  ufual.-—  I  caught  him 
feveral  times  gazing  at  me  with  eyes 
which  to  me  too  well  "fpokewhat  he  wHh- 
ed  for.  When  we  were  together,  he 
fought  every  occafion  of  taking  hold  of 
my  hands,  of  playing  with  them,  and  in 
about  a  fortnight  after  relating  to  him 
my  life,  ufed  to  make  as  free  with  my 
lips  as  if  he  had  been  married  to  me. 

But  every  trivial  advance  of  this  fort 
which  I  permitted,  was  not  out  of  an 
extraordinary  inclination  or  liking  to  the 

man. 
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man,  the  particular  man  whom  I  fuffer- 

ed  to  kifs  me  : -all  thbfe  delicacies  of 

connexion  between  affedtion  and  em- 
brace were  dead  in  me.  Like  a  board- 
ing-fchool  girl,  I  only  now  confidered 
the  immediate  contadt  of  the  fexes^  all 
the  remains  of  depraved  appetite  glowed' 
again  in  my  blood,  and  I  became  eager 
after  fenfualities^ 

My  hufband  had  left  me  upwards  of 
a  year,  during  all  which  time  I  had  not 
been  guilty  of  the  lead  aftion  of  irre- 
gularity. But  I  began  to  be  warmed 
by  the  kiffes  of  my  new  fuitor.  Curio- 
fity,  my  own  inclination,  and  that  unac- 
countable maxim  of  our  fex,  viz.  "  If 
"  I  have  a  mind  to  do  it,  who  lhall  hin- 
*c  der  me  ?"  hurried  me  on,  and  I  com- 
menced an  intrigue  with  Dernly. 

But 
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But  here  were  no  gay  defires,  no 
wanton  murmurs,  no  Cupids  flying  with 
feftoons  of  rofes  over  our  heads/ nor 
little  dimpled  Loves  laughing  (at  our 
dalliance  :  with  us  it  was  only  mechani- 
cal fruition,  juft  the  fame  appetite  as  we 
fat  down  to  dinner  with. 

During  this  hoggilh  commerce, 
which  was  hardly  more  than  a  drunken 
man's  frolic— for  though  true  volup- 
tuoufnefs,  where  the  mind  afts  in  union, 
and  the  fpirits  of-each  fide  are  all  in  full 
flow,  enjoyment,  even  killing,  is  exqui- 
fite;  yet  the  mere  fenfuality  of.  what  is 
called  poffeffion;   is    rather  to    be   de- 

fpifed    than    defired  ; during    this 

hoggiih  commerce,  I  fay,  Mr.  Dern- 
ly  one  Sunday  happening  to  of- 
ficiate for  the  clergyman  of  the  parilh 

where 
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where  I  lived,  I  went  to  church,  and, 
much  to  my  furprife,  heard  him  preach. 
a  fermon  againft  Adultery. 

I  was  terrified  at  his  hypocrify  ;  and 
went  home  fhocked  to  think  that  I  could 
ever,  and  by  choice  too^  or  at  leaft  by  a 
fort  of  inclination,  receive  a  man  to  my 
arms,  who  dared  to  mock  Religion,  and 
that  too  in  the  Houfe  of  Prayer* 

I  told  my  fervant  of  my  furprize 
when  I  came  home;  but  fhe  had  heard 
the  fermon,  and  was  not  a  whit  lefs  afto- 
nilhed  than  I  was.  I  was  determined 
to  break  oflfthe  connection,  which  I  im- 
mediately did,  and  fet  out  for  London 
the  next  day,  in  fpite  of  all  his  intrea- 
ties  to  the  contrary. 

When  I  came   to  London,  my  fir  ft 

bufinefs* 
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bufinefs  was  to  enquire  after  my  huf- 
band,  that  moft  grateful  of  all  men. 

Poor,  creature!  he  had  come  afhore 
but  the  day  before  I  arrived  in  London. 
The  lady  with  whom  he  had  eloped  to 
Jamaica  had  left  him  for  a  richer  lover : 
That,  and  I  believe  fome  reflections  on 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  ufed  me, 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  fo  that  he  pined 
away  by  degrees.  The  death  of  his  el- 
der brother,  which  happened  in  about 
feven  months  after  he  arrived  there, 
made  him  worth  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
fand  pounds ;  but  this  could  not  make 
him  eafy.  All  his  cry  was,  that  he 
would  come  and  die  in  England,  bring 
me  his  fortune,  and  beg  my  forgivenefs ; 
all  which  happened  as  he  defired.  He 
found  out  where  I  lived.  At  firft  fight 
of  him  bmy  refentment  vanifhed  3  and 

for 
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for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was 
not  above  four  months,  I  convinced 
him  that  I  had  entirely  forgot  his  former 
errors* 

After  his  death,  I  once  more  retired 
to  my  Devonshire  eftate,  where  I  now 
employ  myfelf  in  works  of  cha- 
rity ;  and  have  at  laft  found,  that,  fpite 
of  all  our  fantaftic  dreams  of  joy,  either 
from  Wit,  Splendor,  Intrigue,  Homage, 
or  any  other  incidental  Epicurean  lux- 
ury, there  is  no  permanent  pleafure,  no 
folid  happinefs  that  can  be  felt,  except 
that  which  arifes  from  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
Doing  Good. 


THE    END. 
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to  be  kept  14  days  (or  seven  days  in  the  case  of  fiction  and 
juvenile  books  published  within  one  year,)  without  fine;  not 
*  to  be  renewed;  to  be  reclaimed  by  messenger  after  21  days, 
who  will  collect  20  cents  besides  fine  of  2  cents  a  day,  includ- 
ing Sundays  and  holidays ;  not  to  be  lent  out  of  the  borrower's 
household,  and  not  to  be  transferred;  to  be  returned  at  this  Hall. 

Borrflj*(|rs  jffrndjflg    this  book  mutilated   or    unwarrantably 
defaced,are-e^Lt«ri)jW|BOplliti|ancL also  any  undue    delay 
inthed^r|SJ».C*        f      |      Jgf  k\ 
***No  claim  can  be  estaT^nlTPbWSiiftap^JeS^jre  of   any 
notice,  to  or  from  the  Library,  through  the  man: 
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